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The Eternal Etruseans 696 
Three thousand years ago the Etruscons forged 
Italy's fretcellizotion. Writer Rick Gore and 
photographer O. Louis Mazzaternta ecplore 
that little-known culture and what it left 
behind. With paintings by james Af. Gumey. 


Palio 744 
Citizens of Siena, once an Etmuscan center, 
continue a danger-filled tradition of horse 
racing. Photos by ©. Louis Mazzatenta, 


Ellesmere Island — 

Life in the High Arctic 750 
Biologist L. David Mech documents the strug- 
ete of wildlife to survive in Candda's northern- 
most reach. Photographs by Jim Brandenburg: 


Guatemala: A Fragile Democracy 768 


After years of mismanagement and guerrilla 
worfore, this: key Central American nation opts 
for civilian democratic rule, and new faces the 
challenge of unifying ifs diverse peoples. Grif- 
fin Smith, /r., reperts on encounters with the 
unexpected. Photographs by James Nachtwey. 


Yorktown Shipwreck 84 
Seuttled in the Battle of Yorktown, a British 
naval transport yields clues to 1 8th-century 
ships and tactics, relates archaeologist John D. 
Broadwater. Photos by Bates Littlehales. 


Making of America: Tidewater 

The history and modem face of the rich, well- 
watered fands from Delaware to the Carolinas 
are chronicled in a double supplement map. 


Coelacanths: 

The Fish That Time Forgot 824 
A fish known only from fossils and belleved to 
be extinct was found living in the Indian 

Ocean in 1938, Now a Gernon team dives ina 
submersible to study coelacanths in their deep 
haunts. By marine biologist Hans Fricke. 


Coven: Devoted and devout, min of Antigua 
Guetemala shoulder a float during a Good 
Friday procession. Photo by James Nachtwey. 


| J £ HEAR AND TALE & great deal about our 
W children's geographic illitoracy but seldom 


Y ¥ mention that the main cause may well be 
adult geographic indifference. 

Perhaps no part of the world suffers more from 
U.S. indifference than ourseven neighbor 
nations between Mexico and South America. Few 
citizens could name all seven, let alone locate 
them.ona blank map, vet-all are as close to Miami 
as New York City is—perhaps culturally as well 
as physically, Sarcastically lumping them to- 
gether.as “banana republics,” we tend to think 
that all are ruled by military dictators. Most of us 
read about them only when trouble catapults 
them to page one, as with General Manuel 
Nonegs and Panama. Based on the amount of 
press coverage, Nicaragua would seem to rank 
second only to the U.S.5.R. as a threat to the 
United States, yet it has fewer people than 
metropolitan Atlanta. 

Recently, when Costa Rica's President Oscar 
Arias was asked if receiving last year's Nobel 
Peace Prize had changed his life, he answered, 
“Yes, people no longer introduce me as the presi- 
dent of Puerto Rico.” Perhaps Costa Rica re- 
mains 30 litth known because Arias is net a 
reilitary dictator. The country doesn't even have 
an army; it was dishanded 40 vears age. 

This issue features a-report on Guatemala, 
third largest of the seven, Two years ago it quietly 
elected Vinicio Cerezo its first civilian head after 
16 years of military dictators. Since it was an hon- 
est, nonviolent change of government, the event 
attracted little attention in the U.S. And since 
there are fewer leftist guerrilla incidents this year 
than during those years of military rile, Guate- 
mala has practically disapptared from the news. 

Reacting our excellent article by Griffin Smith 
and looking at the revealing photographs by Jim 
Nachtwey should dispel any indifference and will 
certainly increase your geographic knowledge of 
this fascinating neighbor nation. 

I hasten to acimit there are plenty of problems 
in Guatemala and elsewhere in Central America, 
but freely elected leaders like Presidents Arias 
and Cerezo are craiting creative, positive 
approaches that in years to come could put the 
region on page one with good news. | 
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y their tombs we know 
them: a fun-loving and 
sensuous people. Bor- 





—w rowing what they 
needed from the early Greeks, 
they forged Italy's first civiliza- 
tion. Since only traces of their 
language survive, paintings and 
artifacts in burial chambers pro- 
vide our best glimpse into their 
world. Two winged demons of 
the underworld, Charon (left) 
and his companion, Vanth, flank 
a tomb entrance at Tarquinia. 
Painted in the third century B.C., 
the fresco dates from the final 
stages of the Etruscans’ culture, 
before it was absorbed by their 
ascendant neighbors, the Romans. 
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n eerie assembly reposes for eternity atop sarcophagi 


at the Etruscan museum in Tarquinia. One figure, 
|, holds a scroll with 59 words of Etruscan, a 


ih.” 


ra af I 
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puzzling, non-Indo-European language. It identifies him as 
sea dos Wire justi nephew of Larth.” Limited largely 
“echolars have deciphered oully 300 useful wards 
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live with leaping dolphins, soaring birds, and animated 
youths hunting and fis! a sixth-century B.C. tomb 
painting at Tarquinia retains the spontaneity of Et 1 art 
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ittle survives of Etruscan cities except their names. At Volterra 
i (below) the most celebrated Etruscan remnant is the Porta 
dell’Arco from the fourth century B.C. (upper right). Three heads 
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on the arch, all badly eroded, were probably sculptures of gods. 
They appear again in a relief on a Volterra sarcophagus of the 
first century B.C. depicting Greeks sacking Thebes. 





PROTOCAAP MEO AT GUARRACT! MUSEUM, VOLTERRA 


The Eternal Etruscans 703 





it is the secret of the world that all things 


but only retire a little from sight, 








subsist, and do not die. 


and afterwards return AgZaiN. sawenwanoienrs 





friendly, almost like pets. They were creatures of inventive delight 
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vate truscan tomb, screams of hi tis a creature of mult ancl 
ha | | i | | F c 
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ntiquity. [hey rose from the mist of Italian prehistory around Hh 
B.C. ond for some 500 vears domimated most of the country from 
Rome to the Po Valley. Yet, unlike the Greeks and Romans, thes 
lctt behind a sparse written record—no heroic poems, no histories, 

literature, only short official or religious scriptions: Etruscan 
rt Silt 1" 1 es | L +A bi Pent Ti ti nil EDT Lone on 
Olner informal hee ole has come via the partisan report 
of ancient Greek and Roman his irs 
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their pulse? | 
fw black 
beast, to discover more than the newest archaeology 
Tarquinia, abouta two-hour dove northwest from Rome 
offers channels to their souls 
Twenty seven hundred years ago Tarquinia was the cu 
» Etruscans. From a plateau it looked in oh nor 
toward tie reihentin sea, Once 20,000 people inhabited this site 
Today only the scant remnants of an excavated temple mark the 
site of the ancient city center 

“You need imagination, save ku 
the Targquinin museum, He bends down and caresses a stone in the 


20. WHO WERE THESE PEOPLE? What drove 


ry: ‘ 5 a ne , a i 
have come to Larcuina, ste of this tomb with t 
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capital of 


Wwic Hon, an employee of 





remains of an old street. “ You must imagine a refined and cultured 
people who loved colors, who took great care wit 
their clothes and bodies. | see women in veils, well- 
shaved men. | see them parading in their best fin 
éry.” For the noblewomen, that would have 
inclucted melon-shaped hats and hinged bigh-soled 
sanciais with gold laces 

All around ancient Targuinin and beneath a near 
by modern town with the same name he the oldcity’s 
vast necropolises, or cities of the dead 

Nios! Eirascan 
side their walls. Thies 


had such necropolises vl) t- 
mirrored the citv of the living 
Ehruscan craftsmen fashioned tombs modeled on 
houses and ¢tave these cities of the dead streets and 
| F 


cyen TMnALge SY Siems be age Were (VT ically 


clocked with favorite objects. The Cans AHA 
ently believed that life—perhaps a better one than 
they had known—continued after death Phe. 
wanted to be surrour ded in that life what the. 
loved mostin the one they were leaving 

Che walls of many tombs at Tarquinia were lushly 
painted. Food. Wine: Musicians: Dancers. Birds on 
the wing, Lovers. The Etruscans re 
these motifs of life to adorn their chambers of death 

“At Tarquinia we know of about 150 painted 
tombs,” saves museum and Stte director Maria la- 





ed heavily on 





tale. “Tn allimore thin 6,000 tombs have been iden- 
tified, though we suspect there may be two-or thre 
times that. OF these about two percent are painted 
Ciniy anstocrats could afford painted tombs.” 

‘The entrance to the newly¥ discoverer tomb, con- 
cealed by a corrugated-roofed hut, blocks half the 
foud Jeacing east from Tarquinia. “In 1985 Tarcyui- 

nia wanted to put a new water main under this 
roid," explains Cataldi. “Since the road cuts through the heart ofa 
necropolis, we had to be sure the construction would neat estroy 
athy iether tombs, We tested the ground and found 29 tomb en 
trances. Most were small. Rut the entrance to this nee was twice 
26 large as the others. We thought tt might be rmportant. 

“We cidn't want to tear up the road to excavate until we wer 
sure. We drilled a hole and sent a camera down to explore. That’ 
ved it was painted. [t's the first pamted tomb discov 


cred here : nce 1970." 





how We rea 
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Anew painted tomb is both. delight and « problem for [talian 
archyecologats, Delightin the new clues it offers aboutthis civiliza 
tion. Problem because opening a tomb triggers rapid decay of its 
nigment from chalk, 


from charcoal, red from iron onde, blue from a ‘compound of coy 


naInlings The ancients made whit 


per, calcium, and silica, Che humicity we release mn each breath 
alters the tone-stable climate in the tomb, attacking these pigment: 


Cambined with vandalism, a century of human visitation has 


r | 1 ' se F a Wi Tt | a 
cley wtnaterc Parqui Lijd > LOT PAINT 


Deracure ncreésaese that human Visitors create draws water contain- 


me minerals throuch the tomb walls 
encrusting them with salts. Most 
tombs bave been closed to the publi 
We contort down shaky ladders into 
the tomb. Robbers —fombarolt —had 
discovered! it decacles earlier, so no 
precious objects remain, Only the pur 
Aling wall paintings, fit by floodbhehts 
In the stale, chilly air a woman techm 
chan precisely sketches figures. Schol 
ars cluster in groups, debating and 
gesticulating. Their main concern 
now i preservation: haw to keep the 
black: beast from comme off the wall 
ther demons prowl this wall, Sev- 
eral are blue, giving the chamber 
its official name: Tomb of the Blue 
Demons. One prominent demon holes 


Rin i erng| f ries Cols 


:; MLortover, the sharp tem- 
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tn oct when 4 new woter Line 
coproched tie tori ion tie 
Strada Montergaz Mforcrna 
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hefore the tomb wis opened 
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S@EATEI RY FATE out of an enduring archive 
Le at g their own, the Etruscan: must forever be 
a known through accounts of observers, such 
= is the Roman historian Livy, who wrote “Etruria 

at ote the whole length of Maly with the noise of her 
4% noire.” Today, in fact, their hilltop cities, whose 
| sites evolved into the modern towns of Tuscany and 
reer embers by theirromanized names 
* Who were they, these people who emerged in the 
Se hesical world at the same time that the Greeks 
# about to embark on their Golden Age? The 
J Greek historian Herodotusclaimed they were Lydi- 
penswivo had immigrated to [taly from Asia Minor 
ut modern scholars believe the Etruscansevolved 
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from an indigenous population of [ron Age farmers 
of the Villanovan culture. Exploiting the rich min- 
eral resources of, central Ttaly, they spawned a 
weolthy merchant clase that ¢omometed imightily 
with the Greeks for trade throughout the Mediter- 
ranean. Cn land they extended their influence north 
to the Po Valley and south ta Campania. Like the 
Greeks, they organized their society into indepen: 
dent city-states. Ruled by kings ot first (including a 
dynasty that would dominate Rome for a century), 
they later adopied republican goverment. The 
Etruscan legacy helped their Latin-speaking Ro- 
man conquerors to build one of the ancient world’s 
greatesL empires. 
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a snake in each hand. To his left a woman and boy have stepped off 
a boat ferried bw Charon across the River Styx. To his right the gro 
tesque black beast rushes toward the newcomers as if to ent them 

This scene is complex and mythical, but clearly we are tn the 
Creek underworld,” save Cataledi 

scholars knew that fearful creatures of the underworid emerged 
as a motif in the waning vears of the Etruscan culture. But this 
tomb apparently dates from the [ate fifth century B.c., when thi 





Etruscan culture was still robust. It is early for such demons 
Indeed, the other walls of this chamber are celebratory. Un the 
wall behind me aman, probably the deceased, mounts.a chariot in 
a parade of gleeful musicians and dancers. At a banquet, on the 
rear wall, he and his friends lounpe ami 
garlands of flowers. (ine man holds up an egg, afavorite EIruscan 





Bmnphorae of wine and 


symbol of eternal life. He stares at it with confidence. Nothing 
could possibly co Wrotig with that egg 

The philosophy of this scene is pure Etruscan. Then why the 
Crreck-inspired nightmare? 

“There ica moment when vou are strong and take what vou 
want from other cultures,” saves Cataldi. “Ten comes the 
moment when other cultures are forced on you.” 

Will appreciate that comment better in the weeks ahead as | 
travel olcl Etruria. But now the stale air of the tomb closes in, It's 


time to get back to the light. 


TRUSCAN SPIRITS till inhabit the hills of Tuscany. [ can sense 
them in the shaded solitude ofa roar near the town of 
Savane. A small canvon dug through 2 volcanic hillside, 
the rowel is but one of many Etruscan highways that still 
crisscross this land of grape and olive 
Waster engineersthe Etruscans were, As Tim Potter, 

a British Museum scholar, had told me: “Evervon 


¢ Komans were such great road buileers 





thought t 
Chev were, bul they learned much of their enminercring 
from the Etruscans.’ 

The road leads to the runs of atomb complex where 


more Etruscan spirits survive. Once brilliantiy paint 





ec, the decaving, overgrown tombs were carved trom 
[ 
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1 hillside to resemble temples, Chey invoke visions ol 


hats, studving lightning or slaughtering sheep todivine 
the future 

Likewise, the cliff temple-tombs of Norchin conjure 
wp dancers in gauzclike costumes in a funeral proces 
sion. With them parade flute players. “The Etruscan: 
so loved music.” noted the (oreek writer A thenaeus, 
‘that they kneaded their bread, practiced boxing, and 
whipped their slaves to the sound of pipes.” 

Athenaeus implied a cruel strain m the Etruscans 
And Etruscan art does give glimpses of a penchant for 
brutalitv: a warrior biting an opponent's head: & sport 
in which a hbeored man is attacked by a fiehting dog 
Che plateau above the tombs at Norchia probably saw 
euch scenes, some possibly including human sacrifice, 


foreshadowing Roman elaciatorial games, Surviving 


National Crercier [pn _fune [O88 


artwork stupggests the great popularity of athletic competitions 
aimnong both min and women 

The elegant mirrors found in women's tombs, inscribed with 
[SLent=: Hn Words. continm their COMpEenive Interest 
(ine Copicrs A Tan and AL CHETOVALTI wrestling Another 
portrays a couple at a game table. An inscnption tas 
her saving: “I'm going to beat you.” To which he re- 
plies: “] do believe you are” 

These independent Etruscan women baffled and an 
ni a the more conservative Greeks and Romans 
They evenreclined at banguets alongside men. Report 
ed t (sree historian ships dis “They dine not 
with their husbands, but with any man present; and 
they toast to anyone they: want to,” 

‘Tt isno shame for Etruscans to be seen having sexu 
al experiences,” he goes.on, “forthis too is normal: ith 
the local custom there.” 

Whether of not sc reports WErt EXACT wed thi 
Boriscans seemed to fave been comtlortable with inti- 
macy. “The Eiruscans were acivilization al couples, 
Professor Larissa Bonfante of New York Universit, 
tells me. As in Greece, the partners were often both 
male, But, che points out, Etruscan art $s striking in its 


frequent portrayal of loving méen and women 


HE ETRUSCAN AURA lingers also in the 
plowed fields of Tuscany, especially 
late atternoon lirht accentuates the amber 
furrows. The Btruscans built their powe: 
through the plow; agriculture gave them the strength to 
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Wear Volterra | pass another link: @ farmer and his young son : 
working their fields together, [he boy tn the furrows takes me back fo none Geen outed in A truria 
to the roots. of Lhe iruscan civilization, to amysternous boy named 
Tages, This mythical babe with the wisdom of a seer was the first 


voice of the Etruscans = 


According to Cicero the Etruscans belicved that Tages sprang 








one day from a deeply plowed field. Me revealed to the as: fT 
Llounded plowman séctrets, known to the Komans 5 the 
Eirusca discipline, that would become the religious and 
ritual codes of the civilization 
These codes focused on soothsaving—reacding omens 
n the livers of sacrificed animals, in lightning, or in thi 
birth of monsters such a5 sheep with two heads. The sa- 
cred books of the Etrusca disciplina could have survived 
in the hbrarnes of Constantinople until the sixth century 
A.D. A writer of that tume, Joannes Lydus, discusses the 
Lages story. [he codes favored many outsiders’ views oat 
the E-truscans. “A people more than any other devoted to 
religious customs, reported the Roman historian Liv, 
They were a fatalistic people,” L, Bouke van der Meer, 
Duteh scholar, told me. He explained how haruspices foret 
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LUXURY-LOVING Etruscans 
led their goldsmiths to great 
heights. Even today experts 
cannot fully explain the “pow- 
der" effect mastered in jewelry 
euch as this brooch (left) with 
a hoofed satyr on ite granu- 
lated background. The same 
effect appears on a necklace 
with three pendants (above), 
one set with onyx. Limited to 
a smail ring seal (middle), an 
artist depicts a worship scene 
crowded with details, includ- 
ing a lion-shaped fountain. 
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ONE OF A PAIR, a gold earring 
(right) features a woman's 
head, iteelf bejeweled with ear- 
rings and a necklace. Made in 
Etruria, the piece was probably 
inspired by Greek goldsmiths 
in southern Italy, though its 
design is far more baroque 
than the simple Greek style. 
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She Tiver 15 the biggest organ. [It changes colors easily. Etruscan 
soothsavers divided it into two main parts and probably further 


into 16, just as they divided the heayens into 16 realms. Certain 





lar remornsal 








BI ic the skies, Those gos would ALLS pret 


into the liver to give signs Wh hen the Fitruscins had ta make a big 
decision, the iver told them go or no go.” 

Another climpse of seis aicas an devotion —and of everyday ri 
comes through the thousancls of littl terra-cotta statues that have 
been found at sacred sites. These votive objects often portray arti 
parts —legs, arms, livers. When people hada health problem, they 
brought an appropriate statuette and deposited it at aA sacred 
shrine, hoping the gods would heal them. Museum cases are also 
Well stocked with terra-cotta breasts, uleruses, and genitals, im- 
plyinu that fertility, sexual function, and perhaps venereal cisense 


WeTE LOTT UNL ET OLS in Ebruscan Lies, 


BOY popping out of the fields may have been the p Ftrus 






cans’ way of simplifying the complexities of their ari 
mins. The (sreek poet Hesiod wrote that the 
from the children of Goyseeus and Circe The hislo- 
ii rian Herodotus beheved they had fled tamine in 
Lydia, a kingdom m western Asin Mar nor. [The Grecks always 
called the E-truscans the Tyrrhenians, after the prince Tyrrbhenus 
who, according to Herodotus, led them to the shores of Btrura 

scholars-often dismiss such tales a5 myths. But Herodotus fas 





anne 


prowed more coihcult to discount, Cine reson @ the BRirusrcans 





peculiar language i not [ndo-Ruropean, whieh most fiely 
evolved in the steppés north of the Black Sea. Around 2000 B.c. 
migrating Indo-European tribes invaded 
Europe and Asia Minor, leaving varia: 
hons of their mother tongue in their wake: 
[In ltaly, Etruscan was the only written 
nen-Indo-Furopean language. Thus man 
scholars have maintained that the Etrus- 
cains came from somewhere else 

Stil, even ancient écholars countered 








Herodotus. “The mation migrated from 
nowhere cise, wrote lereenk tistorian Lhe- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, “but was native 
to the country, since it is found to be avery 
rin 





Lncrent nation and to apres ' 
its language or in its manner of living.” 
Indeed, lingulstic stuches show that the 
ilel not be the progenitors of the 
Etruscans because the Lydian language 
was Indo-European 
Confusion understandable. The 
Ftruscans emerged during a dark age that 
janketed the Mediterranean. The great 
herdic period ofthe Greeks, which fostered 
the Miycenuean palices and perhaps the 
sac War, ended abruptly around 1200 
vali ma Hlummeted, cies were 
stray cd fl. opie migrated mull au ross the 
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cia 
Wlediterrunenan. [he Greeks forgot how to 


Avenir ey ql re Pile! he ' Fane [ rok 4 


write. The Hittite Empire of Asia Minor collapsed —no one knows 
why, Perhaps new wave of belligerent invaders arrived, Egyp 
Ln records Mention Marauding- sea peoples.’ 

Could one group of those seafaring plunderers, perhaps the Ty 
rhenians of Herodotus, have invaded Etruria and overwh irl 
the tulicenous people? Archaeologists do see changes in [tal 








around this time. Inhabitants begun to cremate rather than bury 

ther dead and started to fortify their settlements, A new culture, if 

not anew people, hararrived, Thishazy Bronze Age culture can be 

traced throughout Italy from the Alps to Sicils ce Re ree a a 
: Clic! Thy tive come Tom 

Around 900 B.C. it seems to have given rise to another culture Murlo workshop, where 


CARPVE DAY ASTEADY HANT. a 


Tniniiture Horry reliet foie ned 


urine s 
Known a5 the Villanovan. I 2 name comes from Villanova, asite of ivory fragments were vai AN 
near Bologna where the culture's artifacts were first unearthed  &itruscans used ivory for furniture 
more than a century weo. The people of this culture ox cupied «A nloyva, cice, and toilet articies 
smaller, more clearly defined territory 
Dheir relics now have been found at nearly 
every city of the histoncal E-truscans. 

Another complication is the Etruscans' 
northern connections. Their metalluriry is 
similar to that of central Europe. Amber 
artifacts show that they traded with Balti 
people The Etruscan love of horses evokes 
Lhe steppes 


LL THIS ITNCERTAINTY over Fitrus 
can ongins fueled debates, For 
years, however, Massimo Pal 
lotiino, the most respected 
man im Etruscan stuclies, 
hos been Strugeling to encl the argu 
ments: [he 78-year-old Pallotting, the self- 
preciuimed “grandfather” of Etruscan 








scholarship Phas cevoat er] most of Mis CAreET 
Lo surveying all available data 

In an encyclopedic book Pallotting dem- 
onstrated that, despite the arrival of new 
customs, there were no archaeological 
breaks at Etruscan sites from the Bronze 
Age through the Villanovan penod into fully flowered Etruscan \VERLEAI 
times. [he sites had been inhabited continuously. Theremay have  [earenes oF THe pep line the 





been infiuxes of new peonie, but no great invasions cliffsat Norchia,an Etrusean city 
In his.oftice in Rome, Pallottino explains his view. “The begin whose aitiy traces dre the nine of 
ning ofthe htruscan people is back in prehistory, twoor three thou Hs reck-cut tombs. In thule rericdes 


sand vears before Christ. Thev formed themselves in Italy from eo Aineral procession bears a 
; = con eormee fi ib: while oan Fea 
aAmixture of elements over time. We will never bnew their exci Corse fo 1 io, While, am tre 
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connections ip other races. hai information 15 lost, r ae i PrN tae, 
=e : . ' athletic events more memorial 
How does he explain their language: 
THE ; : 5 | Mites for fhe (ha. Across i Mov ine 
Phere was atime in Mediterranean prehistory When Some peo- Siti nk 
. fo’ tie tert is Orc il i Pr Oe 


mi a whee 7 ieuae Se Psa Eh im ft CrnTr ric 1 ral oa " : 
pie spoke a language like Etruscan. The Etruscan tongue isa reli Which uae hunie Baer a pregper 


of that lost language.” Most 
timo. Larissa Bonfante explains: “The Etriscans can now be stud- its necropolis. Like moat Etruscan 


ars have pallied around Pallot- 





ous city judging from the size oF 
led as members of the pre-Roman Mediterranean world, rather cities it woe built on an iniond 
than as an isolated exotic people.” plotenu for defense cid wis prob 

“Etruria in the dawn of the lron Age was like America a century ably fortined with a wall 
kg@o—a melting pot, says Boniante (Lontinued on page 7235) 
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The Eternal Erruscans 
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(Continwed from pace 7i0) "Tt had agriculture, sea Crackle, and 
immigrants. Chen suddenly there was this clicking of a culture 

At Bologna’s Civic Archaeological Museum, which houses Ita- 
v's Finest collection of Villanovan artifacts, visitors can walk 
throwch this metamorphosss. To reach the Villanovan room, I pass 
exhibits on prehistoric Italy. Arrowheads, primitive pots. Stone 
4ee Stull, | torn a corner and the world changes 

Villanovan urns, the pots that the emerging Etniscans weed to 
bury the ashes of cremation, surround me. The urns resemble 
mushrooms, squat andl brown, as if, ike Tages, they've just 
prung from the earth after a rain 

Many of the earliest urns, dating from about 900 8.C., are plain, 
but their varied, spontaneous shapes delight. Others experiment 
with bold geometric designs. Then simple hu- 
man figures appear. Alongside the urns are 
bronze tools, utensils, and ornaments, all made 
with sophisticated ceramic cmiftamanship of 
maxing metalworking wah 





Clearly a new technology had arrived in 
Etruria. Whether it came on a Lydian ship pe 
ver the Alps is irrelevant. As they would do 
igaim and again, the Etruscans took what they 
liked and mace it their own 

ie began a6 an Agrarian people,” says 

useum director Cristiana Moriegi Govi. “A 
rroup of their huts, called coponne, were found 
right beneath where we stand.” 

ers we ve To unel 5 00 capanne—orat least 
their toundets rr 4c i her colleague Ric 
Curio Merla 3 They were cir cular rectangu 
ar, OFA combination. Same were very lare 
Hight meters lon. | hey had stone bases, word 
en frameworks, and roofs of thatch.’ 

TN THE VILLANOVAN ERA (he B.truscans had 
no cities: Villawres were small, scatterer 
clusters of capanne, “Basically they grew 
grains and raised animals,” savs Merlo 

But something else, so evident in the 
creasing sophistication of the pottery, was go 
Ing on, The lron Age was beginning, the dark 
aecencting. Che Mediterrancan was comine to 
lille once more. The toreeks were learning to 


write again from the Phoenicinns: [heir cry 





ates Were developing, sending settlers west 


ward to establish colonies. Hoth Greeks and Phoenicians were Everrrnarceas fill a mode! of 

catalyzing a world that once again wanted to trade the deceased's home in. the Tomb 
In Bologna’s museum a simple goblet testifies to early Greek of the Reliefs at Cerveteri. There 

links with the Etruscans. Discovered tn the last century bul ne the Famuliteccia tombe, covering 
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glected until os few vears ago, the eoblet is inscribed with Greek let- 
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GOLAEN CLUES to Che 
Eruscon lunguoge ubound 
in three pold tablets fiona 
at-Pyret, the port af GCerr- 
teri, in 1964. The two ot 
right are inscribed. in 
Etruscan) the other is tn 
Phaeniofan, the longuige 
of Corthaee, Etrisria’s 

ally ana trading partner 
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Commenting the ruleof statue which he has dedi 
Thefarie Vebonas, the tab- cated te (ni-Astarte, the 
lets are not frferol equiva lord of the people, Ireforie 
lents of each other hut heave Velurs" Seholans have 
helped scholars certify a confirmed the verb, to ive, 
nember of Etruscan words and the number three. They 
The longest Atruscan in- have dh proved that the 
scription, at middle, reads Phoenician @oddess Astarte 
in parts “This is the teripic and the Rtrascan Uni were 
ond this ia the place of the the same 
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changed the Ooreek alphabet to suit themselves 
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Etruscan paintings and sculpture often depict books rohabh 
of folded linen. So we assume that the Liriuiscans wrote copious 
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ritual book of about |,2:00 letible words. It was written. on a limen 
loth that: was weed later ‘to wrap on Egyotian muinmy. How thi 
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“Scholars can read Etruscan, os 1 can reas 


hind much of what they reac 


What would be known of the Enetlish language if there wert 


fhmost nothing but tombstones to react?” asks Ronfanite, “We 
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> WRITING SPREAD through Etruria, so cid other Greek 


introductions: elaborate houses and temples, urban 





planning, and the conceptofawe Feanited soc iett 
During the seventh century B powerful cities 
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WITHA DEMON GRIN andl 
Meclusa-lite snakes, a gorgon 
antefie (right) shows the 
Einuscins fondness: for the 
grotesque in their tenple 
omoments. Reflecting an 
CADAUs eae or Be eyiniritic 


Side of (areek myinciory, art- 


from: the Greek pantheon 
life-size statues adorned the 
rogis-of RIruscan ternpies 
The most fomous ts the 
Apollo of Velo (below), 
thotieht to be-o work of the 
nutter acuintor Vuleo, the 
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other antefie (left) depicts witose nome fos survived 
Silenus, the satyr, caverting 


with oa ooetod. Also drawn 






Tim Potter, Potter has studied the region near Velo, which «sal 
across the Tiber River from Rome. Veio, like most southern 
hiruscan cities, mace the transition out of the Villanovan 
tracarlier than the more olatediniand northern villages. 
“in Velo we see several villages coalescing into 
ane city in the eighth and seventh centuries,’ 
says Potter. “The countryside becomes much 
more populous, At the same time, they were 
lecur ning to exploit firming on a massive scale and 


bulldine roads to connect their cities 


'N THE PLOWED FIELDS that surround the excavation called 
Acqunrossa, [try my own landscape archacology, walking the 
furrows with Fiorentine archaeologist Luigi Donati. The pick: 
ings are easy, The earth here seems to grow pottery sherds 

“Tt's such ashame,” says Donati as he picks up a piece of 

Apo “The plows ¢o 60 deep now. A meter or more, Chey not 
only break pots, they destroy the buildings buried below 

tut the bowtdings might fare ne better Wd excavated. Acquar- 
osse holds many well-preserved remnants of Etruscan houses 
from the seventh century 6.c. Only one, perhaps a noble resi- 
dence, is protected by a canopy. Even the foundations, built 
from fnable volcanic rock, gradually dissolve in the rain 

"We have toomany old things inJdtaly,” says Donati. “The 

problem forusisnottoexcavate butto preserve. Hut preserva 





tion costs so much.” 

Enough rubble survives at Acquarossa to give glimpses of 
Eiruscan village lite during its heyday. Che foundations of the 
smaller houses are grouped together. [Chey are smail—three 


rooms, each scarcely barcer than a monk's cell 





“The villagers spent most of their lives ouwtcloors,” Says 
Donat. “The house was usec mainly for sleeping and shelter 
from the rain 

The noble house was much larger and élaboratelv decorated. 
It testifies to a major economic and social changein Etruria 

“In the seventh century we see three magic words in Etru- 
ria, says Potter, “Wine. Olives. Cereals.” 

Grains had tone been in Etruria. Scholars debate about 
the grape and the olive 





Fhe Eternal Erruttans 
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“Tt used to be thought the Greeks brought both,” 
anys Graeme Barker. “But it’s pretty clear now that 
olives and grapes had been growing naturally in Ital, 

tis the Etruscans who began to cultivate them £y<- 
tematically and made them important locally.” 

Grapes: had value at home and a an export. Lanséa 
Hontfante notes: “Etruscané heiped teach the Loawuls, 
who would become the French, to drink wine. 





Oliwe off's rich load of calones added fuel to the 
Etruscans' cet, nourishing their growing population 
and their rise to power 

Both crops require systematic rather than subsis- 
tence periculturé. Organized agriculture in turn in 
sures @: lancer aristocracy and & manor system 
Princes and peasants. Thats precisely what emerged 
m seventh-century Etruscan Italy and perhaps 
thrived inthe manor and fields of Acquarossa 

Phe soils of Etruria held another treasure for whith 
the Meciterrancan world hungered—iron. [his coy- 
ebed metal, more plentiful than bronze, could te fasn- 
ioned into A Wide army of tools and weapons 
Etruscan hills, along with their island of Elba, held 
Lhe western Ateditermnéean § richest iron deposits 


% LOUDS GORSCURE ELBA, ten kilometers off 
share, a5 | walk the bay at Populonis. 
Today only windsurfers ply the tranquil 
waters. In the sixth century 8.c. thi 
coast would have been dotted with the 





sais oi commerce, Then Popuionia served as the key 


of Etruria’s tron industry 
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“Try to imagine the smoke and @rime and industry 
here, Says my companion, American archacoloei 
REMNANT of Etruscan Rick Bronson. Bronson is in [taly on a National Geographic re- 
enpinecring sills, ox bridper scarch grant to study Etruscan tomb paintings, which peaked at 
near Vulct wee torgety rebuilt the time of these trronworks. “The furmaces Were rignt on the 


hy the Romans, wi learned 


bench. Boats from Elba, fiden withore, were pulled ashore by sev 
road Gutiding and water diver- cra! yokes of oxen Nleanwhile, cortloads of wood were coming 
the furnaces. The Etruscans must have 
rapidly deforested this area 

Etruscan lag still carpets the beach. It creates artificial hills be- 
hind us. By the third century B.C. it was oven mounded over their 
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oe from the interior to Tue 
use of money in Etruria wes 


sporadic, occurring chiefty in 
coostal cities like Pomulonia, 
where (his gold Gorn wos prof 
thly minted sacred cemeteries 

“Ay modern standards t 


iron fromthe ore, says Francesco Piantini, an assistant al the ae- 





re Eetruscans did a poor job ol removing 


ineclogical zone. “They lett 60 to 70 percent of it in the elie.” 
What th 


son. Tt hev gave Mussolini a source ol rronidor tanks and bombs 








ev left behind helped supply Fascist Italy,” says Bron- 

The Etruscans extracted enough tron to attract Mectterranean 
merchants from ‘afer, From the Near East, Phoenician traders 
brought shiploads of luxury ttems—ostrich eggs, gold, silver, and 
Wvory—that ennobled Etruscan life-styles and stocked their prince 
ly tombs. Also from the east came the motits of fantastic monsters, 
the griffins and gorgons that inspired Etruscan fancies. 

From Greece the Etruscans imported huge numbers of exquisitels 
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Cecormted Attic and Cornthinn vases. in tact, nvost loreek pots we 
have today came from Etnisran tombs 
the Etruseans golten ace began as the Mediterranean wis 
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this the Archaic period, based on Greek 
nottery stvles, Ancient writers describ 
the Etruscans iS 11O6ce PHrales. Ac- 
ouUnts mentton naval alliances 
between the Carthaginians and 
he Btruscans. But the archaeo 

lopical record for Archaic seatay 





BS Lose] Civford garchmweolorist 


Wwlensun Bound spotted a 
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With his colleague and wife, Jo Greek fecmet, here sfiow 
anna ¥ellowlees, Hound launched a before and offer Cheering 
crusshde to recover the ship, now known 
a5 the Giehe wreck for the ele where tt struck Poa 


i Feel, perhans curing a late cummer storm. 
APU OLAS He 
Today alength of the Giglio’s keel and | ieces of Panking soak im 


a vat of water ina laboratory at Cosa, [ts cargo ots, hu bess, Caut 


pers, arrowheads, amber, iron bars, and lumps of copper—sits in 
trays on & nearby table. Much was lost to looters before and even 
during the excavation, (An Etruscan amphora can bring $1,000 on 
the black market, an Archaic Greek vase 515,000 

Grigio the first Archi ihip to be extensively exc vated. More 
over, Bound believes itis Etruscan 

Ths wreck fits into one of archacology's black boles,” heex 

plains. “Tt gives usa glimpse at the mechanics of Archnic trade: |] 
don't see it He a Dr Sfp) traveling from port ti DOrt [ts cargo 
wae rich pnd complicated —peoods {rom Samos, Chios, Asia Minor, 
Spuirta, Corimth, as well as Etruria. It's not likely that the ship 
picked them all ip in one season. So! see a fairly sophisticated ce- 
pot system. Oniloading. Offloacing. Schecdules_ Manifests. Thes 
people were great merchants.” 

from Cosa l head with Bound to the Pargquinia museum t Whe Vs 
iTarely glimpsed painting of a hiftth-century ship that had heen re- 
mover from awall ofthe Tomb of the Ship. The painting hac been 
oeteriorating. So, using glues, conservators transferred itonto can 
Vasin IOS8 and stored it ina back room 

ne painting is indeed in ba lshape, but Bound i mesmerized. 
“This DATE ey wmcthing about ships You con see how the 
Eitruscans attached stays Alone the vartbareé guides for raising the 
ail, This is our firstevidence for two-masted ships. The depth ol 
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out the slag. Good for only a few firings, 

the furnaces are frequently knocked down 
and rebuilt, as at right, where a large bloom 
is retrieved. Finished ingots are taken by 
axcart to warehouses under the command- 


ing heights of Populonia proper, the largest 


The Eternal Etrascans 


Lat st 10,000 Dimedone issuciiy 4 were 


“worked here for more than 400 years. The 
slag heaps left behind were rich enough in 


# mined them 
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Bound is interrupted by a museum guard who tells him of a pol 
fc centh reniscovered in thé hack roar and put on cdietpia [t also 
depicts a ship. Wince again Bound 15 detighted! 

t's an: Etruscan fighting ship,” be says. “That's what we 
haven't gol And there's good detail.” Wicked-looking but beaut 


a aa Pe ‘ — = _ E ry 
ful, it his an ornate mast and a tail curved like a scorpion’s. Most 





important, itappears to have aram 


| 
Pliny the Elder wrote that the Etriscans invented the ram, 
save Bound. “Since we had no evidence, most scholar dismissed 
his claim. But this EATY Vast THRACS TI Poe Hunte Flim L Pee 
Etruscans surely cid not design the first beaked prow. But they 


Were such predatory sealarers rerh Ss hey Were he tirst to realize 


1h potential as @ tactical offensive we Lp In4S80 6.C. Grreee Skil 





with the ram helped defeat the Persians. Had the Persians won, we 
prt ibably would not have known the Golden Age of Greece. So, i 
Pliny is right, Western civilization is in debt to the Etruscans.' 

Che ships that fascinate Mensin Bound sailed at the peak ot 
Btruscan glory. It was also a time of intense competition with 
Greek colonies in southern Italy and Sicily for control of the waters 

f the western Mediterranean 

The Etruscans never had a national navy, in fact never consid- 
éred themselves a nation 

"Wo Etruscan would have said ‘I'm an Etruscan, ~ explains 
Francesco Nicosia superimn tence nl for orchaétainey in Puscany 
“He would have said ‘I’m from FPopulonia. Orr lerveter. 
Tarquin,’ ” 

Thus these city-states had their own fleets and armies, theirown 
Princes and ruling aristocracies. There wos an Etruscan league, 
union of 12 cites that periodically met not far from Orvieto. But 
this was basically areliqous federation, focused on ritual, The ci 
ies often squab lecl The 1 cou! | bid chit deri peolita all witl al 

But in their golden.age, life was unclouded. The Etniscans de 
fined culture and sophistication in Italy. [hey became master 
craftsmen. Westill marvel at their meticulously detailed golawork 
Phev perfected granulation — bonding tiny pieces of cold to one an: 
other. They even used gold bands to attach replacement teeth to 
natural teeth, Their shoes were exported across the Mercliterra 
nean, So was their bucchero, a lustrous black potter 

Perhaps their greatest legacy was Kome 


OME, BY LEGEND, wasfoundedin7538B.C. by Romulus. But 





Bronze Age Ceramic traement nave heen wrearthe cl 
eas th e Fonrim reveaine LOL a Sete Mnent Ts firey 


ously existed around Rome's seven till 


Legend, reported by Livy, also save that in the late 
seventh century &.C. a wealthy Greek-Etruscan, Lucius Tarouin 
j , / ] = T 2 i | a TM FF j £ 
lus Poses, moved from larquinia to Rome on the urging of his 


formidable full-blooded Etruscan wife, Tanaguil,. In 616 BA 





Farquinius was somehow chosen to be king of Rome. Etruscas 
kings then ruled for the next.century, until ousted in 509 B.i 
“Tintil the 19th century, scholars thought the Tarquin lerends 
wore true,’ says historian Filippo Coarelli of the University of Pi 
rugt. “Then a powerful German school declared that everything 
written about events before 400 8.C. was myth. Now archacolog 


has! = 


iS CONDIMNING SOME Of The Anclent Writings 


Ein pred ( ' Piss reg yah tides i CaS 


“We 


Targuiniu 


can't say that the legendary Etruscan kings of Rome 
servigs Tullius, or Targuinius Superbus 
Bul we cain say thatin the sixth century §.c. the 
Btruscans cid role Rome 

“Por instance, Servius Tullius supposedly founded important 
how we ve found 


Priscus, 
actually existed 


enters of worshipin Rome. Noone believed it 
them. Two Etruscan temples at the Forum Boarium on the Tiber.” 

[t's not easy to locate the remains of Etruscan Rome. I walk the 
Tiber to the Ponte Palatino ane 
Forum. Beneath me two men yA from & parapet in front of two 
drainage arches inthe river wal 
ond is old ‘ez a Maxima, which the Etruscans 
built to drain marshes on the site of the Forutn 

[walk on, climbing Capitoline Hill to look down on the magnifi- 
cent remains of the Forum and the Colosseum. Rome 
temple, to Jupiter, also built by the Etruscans, 
crowned thi hill. [need the helpof scholar Antonella Magagnini to 
lind the few surviving stones of the temple base. 

Nearby the Capitoline Musewm features the famous snarling 
her the symbol of 


“She Was (nade in an Etruscan workshop, avs 





cross that brid@é. headed for the 
The tat TERN his rei ent | ‘he sec- 
and covers the ( 


STFS! Monw- 


mental onct 


bronze she-wall, 
Komen mighit 
Maparnini. “Only later cic the 
Romans acopt hes 
And that’s about it 
er traces remain of the people 
WHOSE 2NZINBEriIng and culture 
helped transform Rome 
cluster of villages into the Fite 
rial City And who also ove to 


Whose cefhiani evcs marché 


Few oll 
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Rome the triumphal rites, the 
the toga that would 
mark the empire, and the bish- 
op's staff that sur 


jie CESS On, 


vives tockay 





Roman writers imply thatthe 
vibrant and luxunouws culture 
the Tarqguins brought was re- 
sented by the Latin residents 

The status of Etruscan wom- 
en, sugmests Larissa Bonfante, 
would have galled the 

A woman of early Rome 
tended tothe household and her 
She had no name of her own, only her father’ 
Etruscan noble women, 








locals 


‘follower 
such as Tanaruil, not 
“mes, they probably could own property 
and may even have had the ficht to raise children on their own 


Spinning 
hv her husband's 
only Went by their own 


RIVING BACK TO TARQUINIA, [ can sense the nedity that 
| associate with Kome slowly fading: | am eager to 
return to the tombs, where Etruscan exuberance stil] 
prevails. [t's all there in the ‘sg Occasionally 
the erotic couplings tiillate, But the harmony of the 
Etruscans’ tombs, their magical sense of ein incl movement ane 
even hummer, their unabashed love of lite, quickly dispel any sense 





of pornography. These were a people at peace with themselves and 


The Eternal Etruscan 
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eer Btruscons believer 
bronze model of a sheep liver was 
PrepOO Ly Weed Oy On Etruscan 

or horus, to 


Priced, Pach tec- 
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L Steaming, 10. crvine thie picin: 


mir of ctties ond other in Dior cone 





in accordance with Etre: 
con belief the (reer was divided 


events 


into 16 celestial provinces, each 
ruled by its own god 

A brence model of o horuspes 
from the secorul ¢ 
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PAGAN DANCES and fantastic beasts bracket 
four centuries of sculpture in bronze. From 
the early days of Etruscan civilization— 
the late eighth century 8.c.—a lidded vessel 
from Bisenzio shows tiny figures doing a 
barbaric dance around a chained animal, 
Foreshadowing Etruscan battle dances, the 
ritual may represent the pre-funt ceremo- 
nies of Villancvan tribes. 

Symbol of Rome, the Capitoline wolf was 
probably the product of an Emuscan schoo! 
in. that city in the fifth century o.c. The 
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jigure of Romulus, legendary founder of 
Rome, and hia twin, Remus, were added 

20 centuries later by a Renaissance artist. 
With her defiant stance and angry eyes, 

the wolf may have celebrated Rome's recent 
liberation from Etruscan mule. 

Discovered in the 1550s at. Arezzo, a 
Chimera from about 400 5.c. boasts a Lion's 
body and a snake for a tail, with o goats 
head sprouting from its spine. Its discovery 
inspired Italian Renaissance scholars to 
reexamine their Etruscan past. 
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their world. As D1). H. Lawrence saw them, they were “sensitive, 
ditticient, craving really for symbols and mysteries, able to be 
delighted with true delight over small things, violent in spasms, 
and altogether without sternness or natural will-to-power 

so why didthey develop demons? I had asked Maria Cataldithat 
question many weeks earlier as we stood in the dank underworld 
confronting the black besst 

They began haying sertous problems,” she had replied 
'Thetr wav of being was threatened, Thev startecl imagining lifk 
after death very differently. In this painted tomb we see clearly the 
truscans have begun accept 
me? the lsreek mentality. And 
We She Taw il ier in Live late 
fifth century f.c., earlier than 
we had thought” 

Painting expert Rick Bron- 
son elaborated: “The sixth 
century tomb paintings impls 
that the Etruscans were inter 
ested m Greek myihs but 
fin t take the underworld 
too serious; Hut by the 
fourth century the Eirscans 
were obsessed with Greek rele 
mion and philasophyw.” Ths 
reflects what was happening 

their world 

Atthe turn of the fifth cen 
tury the Etruscans lost control 
of Rome. In4748.¢. they were 
routed by the (rreeks of sy TH 
cusein a sea battle off Coumine 
near Naples. The Greeks 
thereby ended the Etruscans’ 





cominance ol ther own home 
Waters, Iriggenne hardship in the mercantile cites -of the south 
VWeanwhile, the (sauls were threatening the northern frontiers 
And strident new merchant and plebeian classes were challenging 
the Etruscan aristocracy 

On the heelé of the Greeks came the Romans. In3964 8.¢c. Rome 
conquered tts Etruscan neighbor Veto. By 295 8.c and the Battle 
of Sentinum, Etruria’'s fate was decider, although the decline con 
tinued for 200 more vears. Over this long run the Etruscans were 
their own most insidious foes 

increasingly, ancient reports indicate, their superstition ¢rew 
“Phe E-troscans developed a closed view of history,” says Filippo 
Coarelli, “According to Roman writers, they believed t 





at their 
civilization had only eight ‘centuries’ to live, and that m each cen- 
tury the same patterns recurred. This belief in cycles did not let 
them deal creatively with reality 
“Tt was-a collective suicide,” observes historian Mario Torelli 
“Toward the end their priests would interpret such things as insect 
Warns as si¢ns thal the last Rtruscan century’ had arrived. At the 
end they just wanted to merge with the Roman world 
The Romans were socially inventive. They solved problems 
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ters bevond religion. 

Before leaving Darquinia, | visitthe Tombof the Typhoon, which 
tates trom the secon | century ite Hine hiuilt to hala man 
parcophag. Uhe painted hires now wear Roman-style togas. 1] 
Inscriphons 2re in Latin as well as Eiriiscanr Clearly the fina 


TiS THE LAST DAY of my fieldwork. [have 


traveled to Volterra, one of the northern 


most cities of Ftturiaand among the last 


1 ot co. Th = = y - ' 
eld to the Roman armies, Cbver thi 

a4 | = i hal i ff 41 Welty 
Mena the md id mail On WV hich VOTE) 


ra. sits has continued to protect the city from 
outside influences. Thus: Volterrans still see 
thei city a5 a preserver of Etruscan culture 
[hey thrive on an alabaster industry the 
trace back Loner RUSE ancestors 

At Volterra * Levarnacc Museum I tind a 
remarkable bronze statuette. [t is thei Pure 
of an Etruscan bov. But he has been 


cL ret herl, i laneater ke 2 shacdaw Lr the ln il 


light of day. In fact this bov has heen named 
‘Shadow of the Evening.” 


“He is: the symbol of Volterra,” says Fran 
co Porreth, astudent of local history who has 
immersed himeelt in things Etruscan. “Cine 
legund-savs the statue 14 the protector of lov- 


ers. another that he the wmuardian of those 
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that decorate the great Duscan meci- 
eval churches look like direct descen 
dants of Evtruscan mronsters and 
winged creatures, Roman artists did 
not dwell on such monsters, shi 
notes, nor did they have much use for 
another Etruscan motif that’ domi 
nates Italian religious art: the seated 
Mother and (Child, the Madonna 
“reek artis rational, (ine step fol 
lows andther, savs Paola Pelagatth, 
superintendent! f archaeology for 
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evervihing up Chev Were not motional 





Lhere wae always disproportion. Chev were very [laian.” 

PO uS0an Sirs persist as well m the celebrated cralismansiip ol 
Italy § Shoe Tactories ind goldworks, and certainly in its-vinevarcs 
and kitchens, | could swear [ was talking to an Elruscan when | 
dined in Florence at I] Latini, atrattoria that has been manared hj 
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Phe Etrustans may have been interested in the afterlife,” saict 


owner Giovanni Latini, as he served up a mushy grain soup 
thought to be typical of acommeon Etruscan’s diet. “But they wer 
interested in the here and now. They liked e Lone well. They were 
like the Florentines toda 
Evenin death Etruscan attitudes persist. “Just think of what we 
pend on our funerals!” sand my guide, Ercole #apicchi, as we 
toured the elaborately carved tombs of Cerveteri. “We ore still 
very attached to our dead. 


And-so, although the shacow of evening continues to lengthen 





the sun sill has not set on the Etruscans. Perhaps D, H, Lawrence 
percenved their secret best. “There seems tohave been in the Etrus 
can instinct a real desire to preserve the natural humour of life,’ 
Lawrence wrote, “Ane that i 0 task surely more worthy, andeven 
much more difficult in the long run, than conquering the world of 


sacrificing the self or saving the immortal soul ‘a 
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Photographs by O. LOUIS MAZAZATENTA 





ANCIENT ETRUSCAN SETTLEMENT, the 
A wk id city of Siena has released 
its passions each summer since 
| the 1600s with a raucous horse 
* race around Piazza del Campo 
pitting the city’s nei ghborhoods, or contradeé 
against one another. Each has its flag, colors, 
and symbol (Ram, Wolf, Turtle, Snail). With 
some rivalries centuries old, the race often 
resembles a Renaissance tree-tor-all 

Qn the day of the race, horses and jockeys 
are led to the altars of neighborhood churches 
and blessed, with emphasis on the horse (left). 
‘The animal is everything in the Palio," says 
a local CADCIT, Phe} joe ke -¥ 1S only a TDeCice- 
nary.’ In the main event |mght) jockeys ride 
bareback around the course, often Careerineg 
into mattress-cushioned walls as they round 
a turn. A sixth-century B.C. Etruscan frieze 
{top| seems to mirror the race. A religious 
hanner is the coveted prize. Explains one 
lifelong tan: ‘The Palio is a serious matter 
[t's the very lite of our contrada.” 
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PROWLING pack ice, a polar bear hunts for seals 
during summers thaw. The author, a biologist 
whi hoe lived with the arctic wolves of Elles- 
mere [stond, now reveais how its other animals 


survive on the rim of the Arctic Ocean. 





Ellesmere Island 
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By L. DAVID MECH Photographs by JIM BRANDENBURG 





HAT ANIMALS can eke out 

a living in a forbidding 

land such as Ellesmere 
Island is a real testament to bho- 
lomical tenacity. 

Here in the largest and north- 
ernmost of Caonuda’s Queen 
Elizabeth Islands the earth pre- 
sents two baste faces—light and 
dark. During the arctic summer 
the sun rotates around the hori- 
zon cach day, bathing Ellesmere 
with continuous light for four 
to five months, It ¢ atime of 
relative plenty. Polar bears take 
mlvantiee of open water to seck 
food: Caribou. and musk-oxen, 
both herbivores, enjoy the fruits 
of the growing season, Newborn 


hures provide prey for arctic 
wolVes, 

How those creatures and 
others survive the ensuing four 
to five months of darkness is 
the real question. So barren is 
Ellesmere that the nearest tree 
grows some 1,200 miles to the 
south, below the Arctic Circie. 
Although much of the island is 
covered with a mantle of ice 
more than half a mile thick, it 
receives only two to four inches 
of precipitation a year and con- 
sequently is classified as desert. 

Nearly as big as England and 
Scotland combined, this vast 
country, lonely but spectacular, 
features huge ice fields, glaciers, 


mountains as high as 8,500 feet, 
and icebergs such as this one 
rearing from the pack ice. 

Ellesmere is no more hosprla- 
ble to humans than to wildlife, 
It counts only about 350 people, 
including short-term military 
and scientific personnel as well 
as the Inuit of a single village at 
the island's southern end. 

Bost visitors first set foot on 
Ellesmere at Eureka, one of the 
island's two important weather 
stations. Eureka was built on 
the west coast in 1947 with U. &. 
assistance. Braving a minus 50°F 
day there in March, an electronics 
technician (below night) i one 
of anine-man crew that gathers 





meteorological data for Canada's 


Atmospheric Environment 
SCEVICES 

Wany of Elleanere's pecole 
Groviled invaluable support to 
help photographer Jim Bran- 
denburr and me achieve ow 
prime objective to find the 
wildlife 
resources Support anly seven 
species of land mammals 
With vegetation so sparse to 
been with and snow-covered 


Phe elind’s meager 


lor ning months a year, the 
plant-eaters 
roa. ron La _ ae ‘ 

Mines, arctic hares. Peary cari- 


collared berm- 


iipee cure MuUsk-Ox0n —mius 
move almost constantly just la 


find enouch to eat. The also 








means hard work for the carnt 
voTes—ermines, arctic fowes, 
AG Wolves 

It wae the wolves, of course, 
that captured our attention, * 
most recently a5 o 
Diologist for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, [ have stocdied 
wolves in northern Minnesota 
intd.on Isle Rovale, in Lake 


lia 


For 40 vear: 


obecures these clusive animals 
For |? weeks on Filleamere's 
naked terrain | saw things | 
never thought T would live to see 


ince, 100 teet trom o wall 


den, | was watching seven 
aclulis and six puns that were 
SoUnit asleep when an arctic 


nein. Phere the narth woorls 


hare sudden. Done Un Over A 
ridge not 30 feet from the mesr- 
est wolf. If o bare can display a 
look Ot Utter 
one dich It froze for a moment, 


consternation, this 


then shot straight up the ridges 
Cinty one wolf awoke to give 
halfhearted chase, but the 
adrehnaline-charged hare casily 
auiran its grogey purser 

The idea of witnessing this 
litte vurnetie from berinning 
fo end in the north woods is 


VELSt mot Conc vabble 


*The author's “At Home with 
the Arctic Wolf,” with photographs 
by fim Brandenburg, appeared in 
the May 1987 (hoch pr 





Nit for a miniature sleigh, 
a pair of Peary caribou 


blend into a spring snow- 
field. Once the elfin creatures, 
perhaps-young females, realized 
that we were not their major 


754 


predators — wolves —we were 
able to walk tight up to them. 
Males weigh no more than 
400 pounds in this subspecies 
(Rongifer tarandus pearyi), 
smallest of all caribou, which 


ranges throughout the Canadian 
high Arctic. [t was named for 
Robert E. Peary, who used 
Ellesmere as the base for hic 
1909 expedition to the North 
Pole. Between 1905 and 1909 


National Geographic, June 1988 





Peary’s men shot nearly 160 
caribou for use as food. 
Although this animal's repro- 
ductive rate is high, 50 is 

calf mortality. The most recent 
survey in 1961 estimated the 


Ellesmere Islan 


Bland scaribou population at 


only 200. Canada hoe classified 


it as a threatened animal, 

Peary caribou are constantly 
on the move to: fine food —arectic 
willow, sedges, forbs, mosses, 


and lichens. They paw throweh 
snow with their front hooves 
to reach vegetation underneath 
but face a crisis during June 
calving if lingering ice seals 

olf their forage, 














ELLESMERE PIONEERS ® Fossil forest 


eet aceite A route fo the wigan a EHS hem 
ve ran Aart through Aahin ! j [ 
Smith Sound into Kane Basin. in 7 t Sad 
pio dail Mayes. i ied by E atl 
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Ellesmere Island 
FARTH'S tenth largest island covers 

75,767 square miles, reaching beyond 4.7 
nivth loritude and stretching some 500 
miles from north to south, Temperatures 
apan a giddy range from 70°F ineuwmmer | “> ' 
to mins 7O° in-winter. . 
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ORTHERNMOST POINT 
of North Ameri 
Ellesmere s north coast 
bes iust 480 moles trom the Pole 
1 combined Canadian weather 
Station and military ese called 
Alert 0 closer to London than to 
Torante, as-a signpost teyeals 
below might 
Relativels alin Sutimer 
conditions have crested 4 star- 
thing —hadisrasiradl —the tourist 
MASON. Lach vear entreprenedi 
flv a few travelers from Resolute 
in Cornwallis [sland to Filles 
mere’: Lake Hazen, 44 mile 
long uid frome by spectacular 
tes. Sotth-facing mountain 
Jones act as giant solar receiv 
ers while the lake. ice covered 
nm val inte summer, reflects addi- 
ona! heat, creating a thermal 
oasis. In Lom Parks Lanna 
cestennted 15,251 square miles 
Of Hazen Plateau a future 
national park (map, in rec) 
Phe decision was controversial 
Phose in favor cited @ need to 
control access to fragile perma 
frost areas, where footprints 
may last decades. ‘hey envision 


crud sO to Ul VeSrlors & wrar 





Lhpponents clanmed a Park wioulel 
craw too many people — includ 
Ing bureaucrats—thus negating 
the region's truly wild natun 
ould the frosty face of Elles 
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fossil forests so far discovered resins, 25on! “Ebdon 172 
or. Jack McMillan of the Geo . i nee He aa “at 
intent icesaae nf Chsrialie fat : le Lira 3 
FOP survey tH UTR Why ‘ ST JOHNS 2880 IE in 





right) work: near a fallen daw 
redwood, Not petrified, a little 
coal-like but still woody, the 
tree and others nearby probably 
late from between 40 million 
an 65 million vears ago. (ther 
evidence reveals that during the 
Eocene large lizards anc con 
strictor snakes, tortoises, alliga 
tors, tapirs, and thang lennurs— 
now found only in Southeast 
(sia—lived in Ellesmere forests 
What could explain such « racli- 
ally ditferent climate? The 





Reunion with EI 


THE INTIMATE WEERS WE 
apent with a pack of the 
(Sland's archic wolves 

during the spring of 1986 was 

the experience of a lifetime. 


When we checked up on them 





year later, would they remem- 
ber usr 

They were still using the same 
den, atock oublcrop that thei 
ancestors may have used for 
decades. Ast anpriogched, two 
wolves trotted excitedly toward 





me and came within 20 feet. 
From the way they advanced, 
Tknew they recognized me, 
Although we hac trouble 
identifying some of our old com: 
naniors: T picked out Mom, 
beli¢wed to be the mother of last 
aon 3S litter of sim, here (urs 
ing a new batch of five pups. 
We delighted in watching the 
bouncy bee mini-wolves romp 
over the tundra. One morning 
as Nom watched from five vard 





lesmere wolves 


EWRy, 2 pup waddled townrd 
my camera tripod. [ froze. The 
Litthe wihelp Hepa tugeirist at 
my bootlace—and eventually 
untied the bow. 

Mom creeps toward a dozing 
Tim (below), who takes a break 
from filmime a TY special on 
Ellesmere wolves. The co 
production of the Nationa (rene 
graphic Society and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation is 
cchedubed to wir later this vear 
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nan F ibes . : L ah 
nus Cais (sheep) and the gen 


am me Ba 
Ber (cattle), but belongs to ne- 
ther and has its own classifi 
tion—Otipos. 16 nearest living 
relative os the takin, a goabliks 
creature of the Aimalava: 

The breeding season begins ii 
June when bulls start to fight for 


possession of one or more cows: 


CT il es fas been heard halt a 
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HEY CAN T MIDE, but 
hey ¢an fun, and arc 


hares, spread over a 


i 7 1 
ose their camouflage when. thev 


pounds, these hares feed largely 
turn White at apout four weeks on arctic willow, pawing sprigs 
bul by moving from low country out from under the snow. In late 
eravelly plain, also find safety into the highlands and grouping June females give birth to five or 
in numbers, AS many a5 4 ip, they regain some defense qx Voung, born with their eves 
thousand have been reparted Brains! predators open and a good deal of fur. For 
tomether. Brown young hares Weighing as much as I? their first two weeks they are 
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By GRIFFIN SMITH, JR. Photographs by JAMES NACHTWE 





Hordened by life in the cane fields, a compesine wears a peosant’s woriness 


on fis sooty foce. After years of dictatorship, civil war, ond terror, Guatemalans 


cultivate hopes for peace wider their first civilion government since 1970 





Vistrute 


Pop culture from the north reaches only the surface of Guatemala’s complex, divided 


sicily. Sepannted by race and history, an Indian mafortty and @ lorpely Sporisn 











fuling minority Aetwe given rise to a lodino culture that accounts for about 45 percent of 


the population. Deep-gulfs between rich and poor also impede a notional identity. 


Where land is Ufc, highlonders turn mountainsides into terraced fields, here readied 
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for potatoes, Subdivided over centuries, small highlord plots sustain the country’s 
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rredtest mural population density. Ina nation where a wealthy handful own half 
the farm e@credge, lond reform has been a mojor fuse of national turmel 








Swinging comers, Roman Catholic worshipers lead an Easter procession through the 
streets of Antigua Guatemala. Although Catholicism has been dominant since the 








-<century Sparush conquest, Mova beliefs have remained strong, and in recent decides 


Cningelicd! Protestintiam fis mode forge gona, claiming nearly a third of the population 
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Heirs of the Moya, highland villagers mis 


cuit jackets anal lace with multi-hued 
frida weer in ao wedding neor the town 
of Santiago Atithin, In a mountain region 
Where 1] native tongues are spoken 
clothes traditionally identify home vil 
lages. Hoving resisted change during cen- 
turtes of domination, Indians stand on 


the bottom rune of the economic loadedver 
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Guatemala 


Temperate highlands, tropical 
Lowlands fronting tw OnMists,. 
and the flat, jungled Petén 
region give geographic variety 
fo the most populous notion in 
the unsettled house of Central 
America. A claim to Belize was 
omitted from the [985 constitu- 
tion, cooling a long-simmering 
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Parctitic Cheean 


dispute that pitted Guatemala 
against world opinion and 
Helize’s protector, Great Brit- 
ain. Regionally strategic os 
Mevico’s southern neighbor, 
Crt win hos been convulsed 
by bliss longest running iisur- 
gency in Central Amertoa, naw 
in its third decode. 
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National Geographic, June 1988 


Party c indicate it POLE the army stull holets he t Kpercts lad the evidence on their sic 
more than enough behind-the-scenespowerto Hy 198? Guatemala was coming apart at the 
reimpose its rule, met no (sualtemalans who cams. Lhe discredited government of Gen 
were betting that that would happen soon Bomce Lucas Garcia had not shown iteelf ca 
lhe unrealistic hopes of instant change that pableofdealingelfectively withthe cuernilas 

llowrished in the pasteles tinn uphoria have gnc its Pecord of craft and carn ptin arta 
faded now, but a guarded optimism persists. exampled even by Guatemalan standards At 
“Wwe re working to build a democracy. It's the height of their power, guerrilla groups 
really hard, | can tell you, says Vinicio Cer ranged with mmpunity over two-thirds of the 
ezo, the 45-year-old lawver who beran his country. Guatemala City was a free-fire zon 
third vear as president on January 14. “We for rightist political zealots, leftist sympa- 
have to establish the ruléoflawandtheinstitu- thivers, private armies of thugs, organized 
tions to support it. If the United States were criminals, and amateur cunmen out to settl 
starting democracy now, think how many in- personal scores: random shootines went un 
stitutions ‘y oud have to create.” challenged, and after sunset no prudent man 

Went out "Ey LoS? this Cy Wes [ inked 

HAT IS MOST SURPRISING about guerrilla roadblocks,” congressional deputy 
thistumofeventsiethatalmostno Edmond Mulet,.whose nuiral district encircle 


ne saw it coming, As recently ps the capital, tald me. “You couldn't drive to 
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experts Were pre Lake Atitldn oreven to Antigua without being 


dicting catastrophe: A downward spiral of stopped by them.” 


ever harsher repression, said some; inevitable Again and again, in néarly identical word 
revolubion, saicl others Lruntemaians tole] me they felt the bierest 





Seoted by free elections, President Vinicig Cerezo foins military chiefs ata 


reviewing stind on Army Day. He wes indcuewroated in January 1986 os the first 
civilian chicf of state-in 146 years, simnidiing the military s concession of absolute 
control in the face of internitional isolation, economic distress, and LU. 8. pressure 
Mititary leaders, industrialists, and wealthy landowners continue to hold the balance 
of power, a fact of Guatemalan politica thot Cerezo acknowledges. “The role of 


this government is to create conditions in which everybody can live,” he says. 
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Enjoving an affluent intimacy once 
reserved to the elite, loading lights of the 
mitdie class fumch atom eeciusie clu 
in Guittemala City (below). An oosis of 
light and cosmopolitan polish, Sixth 
ARTI & Commerciol artery gieoms at 
rush four in the heart of the largest 
urban population between Mexico City 
and Medellin, Colombia 


change in thi iT HUNT Y h id been the “rela Jmencan bottle: Whatever unrest Mmirnt i th 

ation of terror’ on all sides ble nonhward from that turbulent region musi 
Five years have wrought a remarkable paces through Guatemala first. Guatemalans 

transtormation. That's the good news. Tle cast an uneasy eve toward Nicarncua and El 

bad news is that Guntemala, despite its natu Salvador and wonder about the future 

ral beauty and economic potential, remau Almost one-third of the people of Central 


adecply troubled place America live in Guatemala. It is blessed with 
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tight-lipped colonel named Jacobo Arbenz, 
aroused rightist opposition by allowing Com- 
munists in. positions of power among peasants, 
labor unions, even the government itsett. Feel- 
Ingthreatened, he ordered four million pounds 
of Crech arms, enough to fill 119 boxcars. But 
by the time a Swecish freighter delivered 
them, purportedly as farm machinery, Arbenz 
hac lost effective leadership of the nation 

A 


Trae eh is 


5.-supparted force of Guntemalan 
from Honduras; thie 
army refused to defend the government, Ar- 
benz fell, to be replaced by 30 years of largely 


Invector 


uninterrupted military rule 

Landowners who at first had encouraged 
the army to take a hand in politics 
thatthe officers richivenjoved their newfound 
nriviieges. As one Guatemalan technocrat 
told Piero Gleipeses, a journalist for the New 
Republic magazine, “the army, which had 
entered the partnership-as the bride, gradually 
crew whiskers and developed huge muscles.” 
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RORLEMS ENOUGH for any CouUnITY but 
i Staggering burden for Guatemala, 
which (even including the thinly pop- 
Wiated northern third of the country 
called the Peten) is only about the-size of Ohio 

“Ts there any other country this small that 
has ao much diversity?” asked a well-traveled 
friend who chooses to live tn Guatemala, I 
could think of none. Though its language of 
rule and its dominant culture are Hispanic, it 
6 the only state in North America with a pre 
dominuntiv Indian population, lis prevailing 
Roman Catholicism, long commingled with 
indigenous ihual, 6 being challenged by a 
lively evangelical Protestant movement thal 








now claims the adherence of 30 percent of the 
country's people. The urban-rural split ts 
sharp: Guatemala (its 
World capital 20 times larger than any provin- 
cial city; the countryside is decacles, some 
wold say centuries, behind 

Even the geography does not seem all of a 
piece. Climatically, topographically, itisthree 
countries: Mera caliente, the humid tropical 
lowlands of the Pacific littoral, the Athuntit 
coast, and the Petén; Ger fria, the chill cloud 
forests of the highlands and volcano-ootted 34 
era Macdre; and wing between these the frerro 
fempicda, a congenial region of cool nights and 
Warn days, ranging in cevation from 3,000 to 
6,600 feet, healthful ancinvigorating 


is a modern Third 


In the fierra temploda around Guntemala 


t waters: “| Fragile Cherry writ | 
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Hopes and herd necessity hove brought 
country peaple to the capital, where 

an Indian child ploys on the sidewalk 
(fectng pore) beside posters sold by fer 
mother. Among thousands of street 
orphans, ao tacky few howe foun Jotun 
Wetterer, who runs a home where 250) 
Children receive shelter and education, 


City, something 15 always blooming —in Janu 
ary the flanong vellow palo blanco tree, in 
February the bougainvillea, in March the pur 
ple navareno, and 80 0en through the seasons 

Underneath this riet of color the capital & 
a study in rich and poor. Urban growth has 
quadrupled its size in 28 years, from 500,000 
In 1960 to about 2,000,000 totay 

“Since 1910 our 
trolled, without any plan,” save Don Alvaro 
Arzu, the elegantand urbane mayor of Guate- 
mala City. Among the dark Spanish furnish- 
ings in his high-rise office, adesktop computer 


city has grown uncor- 
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With orwithout jobs, Gunatemalans move to 
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Desperate for a place to live, 45,000 
souutters invaded EK] Merguital (left) in 
984-85, as others hod done elsewhere 
around the city following the 1976 earth- 
quoke, Still eqpanding, the capital has 
even grown inte ravines (below). Scov- 
angers af the city dump search for foe 
a well as for things to sell. 
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wi4 Julio? He hac been bonking for bottles, hi 
nlided, when he caw the harmonica lwing m 
the dump— what luck! Now he was learning | 
playit. Did [think he wes any good: 
‘Yes, | thought to myself, "IT believe 
you've got it.” As I watched, amazed, he 
Lomed Ane rote 
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Limonada—no paradise, but nothing like thi 
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EVETY POoTLop had § television feral 
[no PR cl he woe carne ofthe mare substantia SVRSCHURAL PRALE 
howses, where o plumpish woman of genial BIQMIEED GROUND 
Ek OL ee, fe. ILLS PUM AWD PUGH 


mien was hanging laundry out todrey, Antonia 
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Fatnana Loner, recentiv widowed, Was BI 

old-timer in La Limonacda; she an 
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searching for hetter salarne=." She had firs 


She invited me inside. | asked how life was 


treating her. “In Guntemalaevervthing 15 too 


Leavune a wor that no longer mires 
headlines, theo wounded soldiers and a 
dead comrude fly out ina helicopter from 
a brush fight with leftist guerrillas. Ruth 
loss dint campaigns in the early LSaGs 
rooted puerriilas out of large areas, Per- 
haps 2 million villagers have been cis- 
placed and 100,000 lives lost. Fighting 


Conn nes Wi remote arecs, md ch CMAP 





refugees remain in camps in Mexico, 





Drying on anew life through a por- 
STINE GMNAesy Program, PermTer 
guerrillas ond supporters receive 
donated clothing at Cobian army 
bose, where they will begin indoctri- 
nation toward resettlement in 
government-established villages, 
Littl: hope ts held for 35,00) cin- 


SeTis Wid fave Vcr aried in tw de- 


codes of political kidnappiries and 


murders. Relatives at demonstra- 
tions held by the Mutual Support 
Group (right) demund accountings 
for wictinw like the girl pictured, but 
Crimes under former régimes dre 


rarely investigated 





expensive,” she saic. "T used to pay 4.50 quet- 





files a month fabout $1.44 U.S.) for water 


and ejectricity. They raised that to five and a 
half quetzales, Hut for my washing, | still, 


1-same.” Each niece of laundry earned 








er Siz Centayvos — about 2.45 cent 
caving, | started down the path that led 
deeper into the ravine. Senora Lipez stopped 


Tit? “Pleaee lon't Zi that Wal} " eh Whe 
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Phere are many thieves down there 

The wary aay of (suatemalans is 
Smmed up in an bnglish-language bumper 
sticker: YOU LOOT, | SHOOT. Indeed, the first 
thing that impresses a visitor to Guatemala i 
nolits tropical lollage or its spring-hke air, but 
its reliance on the gun. The blunt presence ol 


armed men ts evervwhere, coalls Ob Servin 
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YOUL COMINGS And gongs al olfice building 

shops, factories, aril private homes (slr 
decorate the national seal. They are portraver 
onevery Guatemalan coin. Astroll down pres 
DgloUS AVeEnida 
security service named Magnum, whose log 





a Reforma took me past A 


r 


was a bullet, and a SO PLO Foods store caller| 
Salari Shooting 

get used to it, and so cid 
1 Soon tidied nit seem ocd to see armel gure 
in frontol MeDonaled’s drive-in window on a 


Phe (auaieCmaans 


recined sunurhan street, ofr find that the 
Sh YSCrAPEr POuWsAIng FUNDESA, B OUSINGSS Col 
POT 10 PTOMoOLe fOTcign InVestMer i. hada 
flaborate display of shoulder wenn in it 
levk iY. Waiting lor an elevator, | mi niioned 
Lis to o bystander. “IY vou think there an 
4 lot of mins here,” he said, “vou ought bo 
eee E) Salvador, 

In the southern suburhs, television satellite 
dishes dot the rooftops — "the national dish ot 
vualemalat,” one wit called them. Impossible 
loconceal, they announce not only the owner's 
Wealth Gut also his American orientation. “Is 
the past the poor listened to the radio an 
the rich watched local TV," one Guatemalan 
doctor toltioime, “Now we re growing furthe: 
apart. We watch things ike Cable News Net 


work ancl AAG) from the Lintted States. while 
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the poor watch imported Mexican soap operas 
on the Guatemalan stations. Phev're even 
starting to use the same expressions Mexican 
CoOMmediins Wse. 
Lately many of the satellie signals have 
been scrambled. (ine Guatemalan congressic 
tal deputy lamented this tren, “It's sad," he 
sack “We miss cut on many of those cultural 
programs now. I'm sure if the Soviets were ow! 
eaghbors, cheesy 4g TVG US All the: iene . 
bhevy d love for us to be nfluienced by them. 
But Americans are more commercial. Hf you 


dior’ t pay, YOU don tet it 


ATEMALA Was bornin the violent clash 
of Spanish conquistadors and a Maya- 
SCA Kine hiehland civilization, By the 
time Cortes conquered Mexica in 
1521, the classic Mava culture of the lowlands 
had already been defunct for 600 vears. [ts ao- 
phuisticated cues—vast Fikal, Bl Leibal, and 
lozens more —had crumbled, nearly forgotten 
beneath the ravenous lowland forests 

One of Cortés’s most flamboyant lieuten- 
ints, & brash redhead named Pedro de Alvara- 
lo, marched into whatis now the Guatemali 
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ricame in hiattle 
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against 


massed warriors of the Quiché 


aminsl th ‘ in 
tribe at ariver in western Guatemala that thes 
afterward came to call the “river of blood.” 
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5§ percent of Guatemalans are pure Indias 


Ciniy one man walked away, ane i 
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only 0.5 percent pure European, and almost 
iS percent mesitso, a mixture of Indian and 
European stock, But racial distinction® matte 
ess than cultural ones 
coined to describe anvone who has becom 
‘Latinierl.” adopting Western clothing, mir 
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I ats it rl igdina Was 


racially Indian or mectizo. Thus the word In 
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fi ; i ] i " | 
Cian Can bE A LICRY One In lAeMal, Mean 


ing, according to its context, someone who 
thinks and. acts like on Indian or merely some 

| of Indian stock, Complicating thy 
etiquette still further, some Guatemalans of 
will take offense if called 
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OR SEVEN WEEKS | traveled the lenein 


and breath of iuatemaia, vesting 2! 


icpartments, trying fo under- 
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lear wiere it was hearted, Limel arm 
trinlists, bishops and country priests, soldiers 
ent! scholars. Evervwhere, [ encountered the 
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Fenrir be. music one morning in the 
Parque Central in Retalhuleu, on the stearn\ 
south coastal plain, I followed the sounds to a 
practine ball two biocks away. There a band of 


seven men, lost in their art, hammered out the 





tractitionil meloches with fery obsession. Ata 


par mi called Macre Tierra, Enrique Gue 
Vara Walked me through each stage of the 
noisy, steamy, hellish process by which fresh- 
cut cane is transformed into hundred-pound 
bags of pranulated sweetness 

Near Palin] tikend the slopes of Volcan de 
Pacaya, one of (suatemala's several active vol- 
canoes, a5 tt pulfed and coughed gray ash onta 
the surrounding homes. Returning to Guate- 
mala City at mush hour, I glimpsed at first 
hand the everv-man-for-himself approach 
Uilatemalans take to social obstacles. A truck 
had overturned on the four-line road, block 


The mn bie Ind trait 


rivers quickly grew 


Protecting their own, compesinas on 
Finca La Perla (below Left) formed a 
defense force to guard against guerrilla 
ottocks thet have taken 20 lives. In most 
Villages protection is provided by army 
controlled civil patrois, into which nearly 
omiilion peasants howe been comscripted, 
On 11,00)-acre Finca Lo Perla, owner- 
odnunisirotior Enrique Arenas Menes 
(bottom) and his brothers mude their 
workers 4-percent sharcholders. Thetr 
innovative model is an exception in ¢ 
country where some 3 percent of the pop- 
ulation owns half the farmland, 

A different approach ts advocated by 
Father Andrés Girdn, here christening the 
first child bornin a settlement created by 
his Wotional Association of Peasants for 
Land. This group, some 100,000 strong, 
aes nonviolent tactics to urge commnil 
settlements for landless peasants, 







impatient, crossed the median, and raced up 
the other side. Tt worked for the first few, of 
course, but soon the result was chaos, a5 op- 
nosing lanes of traffic faced each other with no 
place to co. It took the police an extra couple of 
hours to untangle the snarl 

Around Jutiapa, a remote one-story ladino 
town in the country's seldom. visited: oriente 
region, wherteven in the best of times tempers 
tun bot and blood feuds seethe, | witnessed the 
eoul-destroving effects ofa withering drought, 
as people sat by the roadside without hope and 
Without spirit. 

In the market outside the glittering white 
shrine of Esquipulas, | bought bite-size tab- 
lets of “pregnancy clay,” embossed with the 





image of Jesus, two for a nickel. “When the 
woman wants a child she eats this,” the shop 
keeper assured me, “and the man too, one 
each day.” And does it work? “Bueno!” 

Guatemala’s variety was always close-at- 
hand. An hour's drive above the arid valley 
of the upper Motagua Kiver, where cactus 
thrives, the high misty forests of Verapaz shel- 
ter the cnclangered quetzal bird, whose irides- 
cent red-and-green plumage 14 considered the 
most beautiful of any winged creature. In 
these mountains San Carlos University hasset 
aside a biological preserve where visitors, tol- 
lowing several miles of well-maintained trails, 
can try their hand atsighting this shy svimbal of 
(Guntemainn liberty 

Another hour or two down the Motarua 
Valley, by contrast, “tropic Lorpor 
of the Atlantic lowlands, where Del Monte, 
successor to the much criticized United Fruit 
Company, exports two billion bananas a yeur 
from plantations that stretch for miles. From 
nearby Lago de [vabal, a freshwater inland 
sea local rancher Rick Bronson and [set outin 
his small motorboat across El Golfete, where 
sharks have occasionally been sighted, There 
we were caught in a sudden afternoon wind 
that roiled the lake waters into four-foo! 
ewells; when at last we rounded the shore mto 
the sheltered Rio Dulce and caught our breath, 
he said, “Congratulations. You've just had an 
absolute repeat of Cortés’s journey.” 

The great conquistacor, having comedown 
from Mexico in search of a lost colony on the 
Guatemalan const, unwtsely tried to lead his 
party Golfete in canoes. Winds 
turned their yovage into a harrowing one too 
“We were in danger of being lost," Cortés lat 
er wrote the king of Spain, “but it pleased Our 
Lord to bring us safely to land.” 

The Rio Dulce, meandering through deep 
limestone canyons draped with hardwoods 
and lianas, teeming with egrets, pelicans, and 
other aquatic birds, led us to Lie seaside town 
of Livingston. Unlike every other place in 
Guatemala, it hat large numbers of blacks, 
descendants of Carib Indians and African 











Golden crop of coffee beans drying in the 
sun constitutes the leading farm export, 
grown mostly on large plantations. Though 
the nation produces a surplus of ment as 
well as extensive commercial crops, 
inequities ensure that more than half the 
children under five are malnourished, 
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slaves. [t has the character of a West African 
Village. ‘Trails lead off into the jungle and 
music emanates from every door. The women 
wear head scarves; the men mostly relax, rest- 
ing up from long stints of working overseas, 
But the stories [ had heared —that it is a matri- 
archy, that its women speak a language in- 
comprehensible to the men—are just myths, 
University of Maryland ethnologist Nancie 
(sonzalez told me later, 





‘AR COBAN I followed a winding dirt 
road to Sarraxoch (rhymes with 
couch), one of the “model villages” in 
the “development poles” established 
to resettie rural farmers and frustrate guerrilla 
activity. It was a tidy planned community, 
with wooden houses, a school, and_an_air of 
permanence. Indians from five villages had 
been relocated there after their homes were 
ravaged by repeated army and guerrilla incur- 
sions. Cotaring Cu invited me into the town of- 
fice, where a yellowed U.S. newspaper article 
by Jeane Kirkpatrick (* The Communists Vio- 
late Human Rights") was taped to the wall. 
“We have some land here,” he said, “but 
mostof us still farm our parcelas near our origi- 
hal communities. Forsome that means a walk 
of an hour, each wav. But on balance this is 
better, because it’s safer. The arniy was with- 
drawn last year.” 

At Paxcamiin, in the Petén, lstopped by the 
roadside to chat with members of a civil pa- 
trol. Such patrols proliferated during the pres- 
idency of Efrain Rios Montt, a general witha 
reputation for rectitude and personal honesty 
whocame to power in the darkest davs of 1982; 
Ttalked with many Guatemalans who credit 
him with turning the tide against the jneur- 
gents and steering the country toward eventu- 
al democratic rule. In Paxcaman there were 
nine 20-man patrols, each expected to protect 
the village for 24 hours. every nine days. 

“Tt's fine if we have nothing else to do,” one 
middle-aged man allowed. “But if we have 
work to do, farming, it’s not so mice.” Said 
Margarito Morales, who had served in the 
patrols since they began in March 1983, 
“Thanks to God we have had no problems 
with guerrillas here. Neda, mada." 

“Ttis not completely voluntary,” one young 
man later confided to me, out of earshot of the 
Others, “but it is a matter of protecting our 
small town.” 

Underneath the patterns of daily life 1 found 
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the ancient rhythms and whimsical oddities 
of Guatemalan popular culture largely un- 
changed. Rounding a bend inthe road near the 
brickmaking village of El Tejar, lcame upons 
crowd of two orthree hundred people blocking 
both lanes of the Pan American Highway. 

An auto wreck? Bandits from the hills? [ 
approached with caution. 

Tinny music blaring from a sound truck 
told me this was no wreck, and no band of 
highwaymen either. Snoviling and laughing, 
the crowd completely surrounded a group of 
masked dancers whose vivid costumes beg- 
gared description: clowns, space cadets, teddy 
bears, cartoon characters, The dancers hacl 
formed an oval and shuffled slowly around in 
Lime to the music, shifting their weight from 
side to side. 

Four implausibly tall figures towered above 
the climinutive Indians. One seemed to be a 
| 2-foot-tall woman in a purple dress, another 
a mustachioed man in a flowing robe; but 
their faces were of plaster, and their clothing 
wie draped over wooden frames that rested 
on the shoulders of four perspiring members 
of the troupe. 

These figures, I was told later, were jos 
gigantes—the giants, the feature attraction in 
this road show of merrymakers. They accosted 
passing buses, cavorting outside the high 
windows, evoking grins and applause. De- 
spite the ill-concenled hands and faces of 
the men who carried these weird figures, the 
ilusion was successful, The masks, not the 
men, seemed real, 

At Zunil, a farming village in the western 
highlands, avery different experience awaited 
me. The Samala River Valley is partitioned 
inte hundreds of tiny vegetable plots, meticu- 
lously terraced, whose owners irrigate them by 
hand using along wooden paddle with an open 
box fastened toone end. Inone continuous mo- 
bon they scoop water into the box anc twirl it 
in 20-foot arcs onto their crops, So intricate are 
the irrigation channels that no part of the field 
8 more than a paddle's pitch away. As I eared 
down the valley, [ saw dozens of men, each 
moving to a steady rhythm of bis own, Gling 
the air with shimmering arcs. [t was a scene of 
limeless trace. 

Qn a narrow cobbled street high above 
Zunil l paid acallona village curiosity, amuch 
venerater] department store mannequin 
known as San Simdén, who has a cult following 
In many parts of Guatemala. 
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“Their beauty wos... the beauty of witches,” wrote traveler Poul Theroux of Guate- 
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active in one of the world’s most violent geologic areas. The 1976 quake destroyed 


34 (1) houses in the copital alone, while wrocking more than 3) villages 


The villagers greeted me like an‘old fnend. 

Overnight these streets had been laid with 
colored sawdust carpets too—some of them 
four blocks long. The crowd knelt and prayed 
as the procession reached each station of the 
eross. At the sixth station the old flute player 
himself came-over to shake my hand. “See,” 
he said proudly, gesturing toward the reverent 
throng and the carpet that stretched into the 
distance, “what did I tell you?” Lleft Xenacoj 
much moved: the little village seemed a win- 
dow to much that was simplest and best in the 
(:uatemalan soul 

From the dreamlike world of Guatemala's 
trarlitional life, 1 returned with-a jolt to the 
lively ferment of public affairs. The new 
feneration rising to power In government 
antl business is trying, cautiously, to deal 
with problems that baffled their elders: Re- 
eovering from war, nurturing democratic in- 
stitutions, addressing volatile issues of labor 
and land ownership and taxation, forging 
a sénse of nationhood among a fiercely 
individualistic people. 

“There was but one side to politics in Guat 
mala,” wrote J. L. Stephens, a sharp-eyed ob- 
server whose classic work, /mcidents of Travel 
in Central America, Chiapas, and Fucetan, 
appeared in 1841. "Both parties have a beau- 
tiful way of producing unanimity of opinion, 
by driving out-of the country all who do not 
agree with them.” 

By modern times the process had been sim- 
plified even further, with opponents being dis- 
osed of on the spot. Against this background, 
President Cerezo's appeal to “change the way 
we discuss problems and resolve them” takes 
on special meaning. “In the past,” said Ko- 
berto Alejos, the 27-year-old congressional 
deputy from Jutiapa, “if you said something 
bad about another party, vou micht be killed 
in two or three days.” Now Guatemalians are 
learning to agree to disagree. “Members af dif- 
ferent parties can sit at the same table for hours 
and hours, we can even have lunch together,” 

Alejos told me. 

The Congress itself is a fragile institution. 
As in most Latin American countries, it is 
executive power, not legislatrye power, that 
traclitionally communds respect. The presi- 
dent’s National Palace is the imposing focal 
point of the capital, approached across a wide 
plaza that it shares with the cathedral. By 
contrast the unimpressive congress hall sits a 
few blocks away on decidedly unfashionable 
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Ninth Avenue, sandwiched between a cos- 
tume jewelry shop and a photographer's 
sturclio. 

Tn acorner suite at the National Palace, Ana 
(Catalina Soberanis, then minister of labor, 
grappled with the day-to-day problems that 
most affect ordinary Guatemalans. An attien- 
tive, birdlike woman who began her political 
career as astudent-activist, she showed me the 
morning's employment statistics for Guate- 
mala Citv—as revealing for their categories as 
for their numbers: “7.4 percent, no work of 
any kind; 17.2 percent, part-time work, un- 
deremployed; 11.4 percent, workers who are 
underpaid.” In Guatemala underpayment is a 
relative thing. The average minimum wage in 
industry is 5,80 quetzales a day—not an hour. 
Lunch at McDonalid'’s—a (uarterpounder, 
fries, and soft drink costs 4.16 quetzales, 


FIest Saw Father Andrés Ginn, the cur- 
rent leader of Guatemalna’s land reform 
movement, as he led a demonstration to 


| the National Palace, striding dramati- 


ealies in his white cassock across the great pla- 


za, straw-hatted campesinas respectfully in 
his wake. Later I met him in person. 

“Land is an old problem, nol a new one,” 
he told me. “In my parish, Nueva Concep- 
chin, huge amounts of land have been taken by 
the rich, and they planted cotton!” He fairly 
spat the word. “For the Indians, work was a 
communal thing, but the Spanish introchuced 
all this legal stuff they call private property, 
whithis a sacred cow for the capitalist system, 
We do not believe in that. What we are trying 
todo is get back the land and give it to the peo- 
ple to use as they used it before.” 

Despite his fiery talk, Girdn has moved 
carefully, seeking to obtain fallow lands and 
government-rwned acreage for his followers 
through legal means, He has shown ordinary 
farm workers that they can speak up for their 
interests withoutevoking the wrath of the gov- 
ernment, no small achievement here. 

“When the land belonged to the Indians,” 


he went on, “it was paradise, You see, if you 


petals will wonish beneath worshipers*® 
feet in ao Good Friday procession in 
Antizuc. Baroque churches and ruins 
from frequent quakes—one of which in 
city a colonial atmosphere. 
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of dry corn leaves; Cashtoc, the earth devil; Si- 
cimite, the little démon of the fields. Guatema- 
lan doctors trying to promote better standards 
of health are thwarted by traditional beliefs, 
such as the view thal malnutrition is caused 
when the spinits of a child's dead ancestors 
return and kicnap his soul. 

Educators express similar frustration, “In 
this world it's not necessary for everybody to 
know everything,” says an Indian character 
in Asturias’ novel Mudate de tol. “Atew know 
and the rest are Satisfied with listening to 
them.” Such thoughts and images bear litte 
kinship) with the Huropean view of man, with 
its belief that“ ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free,” 

Demetrio Cajti, a Kagchikel Indian from 
Chichicastenango, spent seven years at the 

Iniversity of Louvain, sponsored by Hel- 
gum. Now he teaches courses in commiunica- 
tions at San Carlos University. He speaks ina 
softly modulated voice, as Indians do; but he 
talks with his hands like a Belgian. 

“Tn practice, the government wants the In- 
din to become Weaternized and abandon his 
traditions,” he says, “This is contrary to what 
we want todo. In Europe they did not require 
me to give wp or hide my ethnic identity.” 

His aim is acceptance of a multilingual, 
multinational Guatemala. “The need to know 
spanish should not be an excuse to make our 
langusapes disappear. In Marchof 1987 we had 
a congressional hearing to advocate a Mayan 
Academy of Languages, to odapt scientific 
and economic terms into the Mayan tongues.” 


OW DOES A COUNTRY with such sepa- 
rate cultures function asa nation? I 
posed that question to Jorge Skinner- 
Klée, former foreign minister and an 

important figure in polities for more than 30 

years, aman whose ancestors were prominent 

Giatemalan merchants when J. L. Stephens 

came through a century anda half ago. His 

answer was succinct: “Itdoesn't, does ite” 
President Cerezo has appealed more than 
once for his countrymen to think of themselves 
as a nition, to change their values and atti- 
tudes “so that afew years from now, any Gua- 
temalan can say: | am part of this country.” 
It 18a tall order. When J asked him how cde- 

mocracy could succeed ina country without a 

common culture, orevena common language; 

without widespread education, ownership, 
and a stake in society, he answered, “ Because 
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A burden of faith brings Julian Rivas 
Martinez on on annual pilgrimage with 
his mother, Silvestre, to a Catholic 
brought her here to pray for her health, 
Onlya miracle: could cure her; bot Guote- 
malo is a lond that believes in miracles. 


we do have one thing in common —evenif you 
are literate, you know what you need: iree- 
dom and economic development” 

Thoped he was right, but the willingness to 
Unite together as n nation may come harder. 
After a time | began to think Guatemala’s 
deepest problem is that its people trust one 
another so little, that in the every-man-for- 
himself attitude of its society, no one gives an 
even break because no one expects it. 

The West Indian writer V.S. Naipaul 
wrote that “the politics of a country can only 
bean extension of its idea of human relation- 
ships.” Df that is true, building a sense of 
nationhood may be the toughest challenge of 
all for Guatemala’s fledgling democracy. 


HESE THOUGHTS were on my mind one 
night in Sayaxché, an isolated, end- 
of-the-line town deep in the Petén, 
Linked by a ferry and a rutted dirt 
roact to Flores, two hours’ drive away, it clis- 
ters along the far bank of the Kio de In Pasion, 
on whose green waters 30-loot handmade ca- 
noes still ply trace routes that were oldin Maya 
times, Sayaxché is the sort of place where the 
ehectritity comes on at dusk ane shuts down at 
ten, a place where atwo-dollar room is the best 
in town At sunset, when the ferry quits and 
the arrow-straight dusty road to Flores dis- 
solves into twilight across the way, vou feel 
that the endless Petén, which swallowed the 
Mava, has also swallowed vou. 

The town atnight is crickets, music, Voces: 
the jukebox at E) Oasis, the parishioners at the 
church, the hum of insects whirring m the 
dark. Asllayonmy cot, disentangling the rag- 
ged hymns from the wails of country rock, the 
music itself seemed to fade away; and what 
came back tome, dreamlike, sharpasathorn, 
was little Julio, playing his newfound harmon- 
ica in the wastes of Grumtemala City. 

Ex nhilo, 1 thought, out of nothing, hope, 
Like his country. When everyone thought 
Guatemala was bound for more pain and sor- 
row, Gruatemalans had surpmsed the world. 
Perhaps they can-also surprise themselves. [] 
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Tat the climax of the American 
Revolution, Lord Charles Cornwallis 
—facing combined Uni ted States 
and French forces—scuttled ships 

in the York River to prevent a naval 
_assault on Yorktown, Virginias 
Now archaeologists unlock the 


secrets of @ 





By JOHN D. BROADWATER 
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The desperate act of Cornwallis made 
possible a rare look at an 1Sth-century 
transport, the most complete of nine wrecks 
located by the author and hts team. 






HE SATLOR stiim- 
bled backward, 
Irving to avoid 
the cold water 
spewing from the hole he 
hal just cut through the 
chip's side, She was an 
ordinary transport and 
supply vessel chartered 
by the British Navy, but 
to him she was his home, 
his job: He swept a last 
look around the hole, 
then joined bis mates in & 
emiall boat waiting along- 
side. As the ship settled 
slawly into the soft sancl, 
the saulors pulled toward 
the nearby shore, 

Along the beachfront of 
Yorktown, Virginia, the scene was being 
repeated. Already many ships hacl slipped 
beneath the surface, thelr musts and vards 
jutting above the choppy water like the 
remnants of some great drowned forest, 

The sailor glanced over his shoulder, Far 
down the York River lay French men-of- 
war—the enemy 

The date was September 16, 1781, Withm 
a month at least 50 British ships would le at 
the bottom of the river off Yorktown, same 


sunk by cannon fire, others intentionally sac- 


nificed to block a French lancing or to keep 
them out of enemy hands. The loss of that 
flect was to help change the world and 
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Sccure Anew hation—the 
United states of Amer- 
ica, American strategy 
and French naval power 
had combined to deteat 
the powerful British 
Army in the South under 
Lit. Gen. Lord Charles 
Cornwallis im the last 
major battle of the 
Amencan Revolution 

Two centuries later 
the drama of that historic 
event Came barrie to me 
a5 | dove 270 feet down to 
the bottom of the York 
River. For five vears I 
hacl directed a smal) 
team in an archaeology 
cal study of one of those 
sinken ships, and now | was using a suction 
device to remove mud and silt from her hull. 
Remains of the lower deck had just been 
dismantled, and 1 was working below that, 
inside the hull on the starboard side, 

In one spot I noticed. a heavy coliection of 
ovster shells. That drew my attention; the 
clay wader the lower deck was usually @ wni- 
form gray, and I wondered how the shells 
had gotten inside. I dug deeper anc was star- 
Hed to find that a rectangular hole had been 
cut through an inner plank just below the 
deck. The opening, one foot long by six 
inches wide, had been neatly cut with a 
chisel (Continued on page &27 
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England and Aired for service in the Revolutionary War. (Most werking 
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The Siege of Yorktown—178] 


SS; POWER was oructal to 
the Brittsh: the rebels con- 
trolled the hinterland. After 
tix years of toning balties 
fut wot the war, London tent 
anarmy tothe South, beleev- 
ing that Loyalftsts there would 
come fonts aid. Aut the Caro- 
linas would wat be subdued, 
and Cornwallis retreated fo 
Virgenia. fn August 1781, 
cont e 300 reguiars and-as 
many as 2,000 escaped slave 
cuba believed British sae 
would mean frecdem, he 
besuan defensive earthworks 
around Yorktown and 
Giaucester Porat (below ). 

France — England's fong- 
time foc—Aad dispatched 
warships toward Virginta. 
Gen. George Washington 
and the Frencé commander, 
Comte de Rochambeau, were 
marching south from the 
Fiudson Valley, The vise was 
tiphtening. Alerted, a British 
fleet sailed from New York 
wuts remforcemrents, 

Tass French battle plan 


Sep fombor 28: An afied ary 
ter Hasta iat 


(right) maps the french 
dockade across the mouth of 
the Cresapeake and the Battle 
ofthe Canes. When the 
Aritish fieel avrveded aff the 
Virginia Capes on September 
5, wfownd 26 French war- 
ships anchored “prenisct- 
ously” in three straggling 
lines. Instead of attacking 
immediately, dear Adm, 
Thomas Graves—irue fo the 
rules of DRth-century wer- 


fare —wated while Bae 


French formed their battle 
fine. The fleets cannenaded 
each other for too hours until 
sunset withont a dectirve ant 
come. After frvue days Graves 
—onvtgunned and unnerved — 
tonthdrew to New York. 

The more than 60 British 
vessel at Yorktoton now took 
defensrve positions, American 


and Prench regiments nanier- 


ing 17,000 men surrounded 
Conmeallis’s army, and the 
sege began, On Octaber 19 
the Aritech surrendered. 

Tike Revolution was won. 
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Excavating an 
instant in time 





This, clearly, was how the ship had been 
sunk. I suctioned more silt from between the 
frames. Sure enough, a foot away, a second 
hole similar to the first penetrated the hull 
planking. 

I was certain that a crewman who-was 
skilled in carpentry had cut these holes, first 
in the inner planking, then reaching through 
that to the hull. Even in the final act of sink- 
ing his ship, hée had been true to professional 
standards. As if he knew we would someday 
inspect his work, he had cut the openings so 
neatly that they might have been for a 
gunport or window—except that they were 
below the waterline. How hard it must have 
been, I thought, for a man whose job it was 
to keep the ship in good repair to use his 
#kills to end her life. 


ONG BEFORE 1 DISCOVERED the holes, 
this sualor anc his work had in- 
tigued me. | had been admiring his 
skill throughout my years of study- 
ing this relic of the Battle of Yorktown. 

During five years of surveving before our 
excavation, we hacl located the remains of 
nine British vessels, including H.M.5. 
Charen, the Royal Navy's largest warship at 
Yorktown. The best preserved of the nine 
Was intact almost to the waterline, with com- 
partments, decking, and stumps of musts 
still in place. The ship was small, little more 
than 75 feet long by 24 feet wide. We did not 
know her name, but because she was so well 
preserved, we decided to devote all our 
cflorts to her complete excavation. 

As Virginia’s first state underwater ar- 
chaeologist, [ was in charge of the project 
Previously I hacl spent several years survey- 
ing World War I wrecks in the Marshall 
Islands, worked on the sunken Civil War 
ironclad Monitor off North Carolina, and 
joined Dr. George F. Hass of the Institute of 
Nautical Archaeology in his study of ancient 
shipwrecks off the coast of Turkey." 

We knew that our small ship held valuable 
clues to 18th-century merchant-ship life ancl 
construction, if only we could get at those 
Clues. But the York River is an archaenolo- 
gist’s nightmare, beset by strong and unpre- 
dictable tidal currents, near-zero visibility, 
and persistent stinging jellyfish. 





Jou D. Broapwatte is a nautical archaeologist. 


with the Virginia Department of Conservation 
and Historic Resources, 


Yorktown Shipwreck 


Early in the project we came up with a 
solution: We would build a steel enclosure, 
or cofferdam, around the ship that would 
contain. Water to preserve the hull but allow 
the water to be filtered for greater visibility 
(pages 814-15), The dam would also protect 
us from jellyfish and tidal currents. 

Traditional cofferdams are dry; no “wet" 
cofferdam had ever been used for a-ship- 
wreck excavation. It took three years to 
design and build, with support from the 
National Geographic Society, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the U. §. 
Denariment of the Interior, and the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. But the resulting 
water clarity was well worth our efforts, 

The cofferdam and filters improved visi- 
bility on the site from an average of ane or 
two feet to as much as thirty. Our first dive 
in clear water was a memorable event, “For 
the first time it looks like awhole ship!" | 
said to the others: 

We soon found we were not the only occu- 
pants of the cofferdam. A number of marine 
creatures had remained in residence while 
the dam was being built. The flounder were 
friendly; one we named Freddy would swim 
up to our face masks and Jet us rub his stom- 
ach. Foot-long eels were more aggressive: 
each time we dug a pit, they would claim 
territorial rights, clustering around the new 
hele and almost pushing us aside to see what. 
delicacies we had uncovered. 

We concentrated on the ship's stern, 
where the captain's quarters hac been, 
Almost at once we began to find furnishings 
as well as military and personal items. 

One moming two of our volunteers were 
cleaning pair of wood planks fustened 
together by 4 loneue-ancd-groove joint. The 
planks were plain on one side, but when vol- 
unteer Bob Byrd turned them over, he found 
a rectangular pattern of stains and remnants 
of the raised molding that caused them, 

“That's pretty fancy paneling,” Byrd 
said. “T thought 18th-century merchantmen 
were supposed to be austere.” 

“Not necessarily,” I replied. “I certainly 
expected this ship to be plain, since it’s so 
small, but we know from historical sources 
that some cabins were really ornate.” 

Soon more clues began to surface. Near 
the paneling we found parts of a mahogany 
table, several brass hooks (page 820), and the 

"Shee “Splendors of the Bronze Age," December 187, 
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arm from a fashionable chair —all evidence 
of a rather elegant cabin. In addition we 
found more than two dozen unsealed bottles, 
some of which may have contained wine, or 
rum purchased from local merchants. 

Also in the captain's cabin we found parts 
of a dome-topped cupboard. The cupboard 
is of a well-known style but with-a practical 
touch—cutouts on the shelves were designed 
to hold china in place when the ship was in 
heavy seas, 


HEM WE EXCAVATED the ship's 
how, We came across a giant 
puxzzie—dozens of jumbled logs 
| ina compartment forward of the 
foremast. The logs were still covered with 
bark, and many were notched at both ends. 
What were they used for? I sought out John 
Sands at Colonial Williamsburg, the recog- 
nized expert on the Yorktown fleet. 

“Maybe this was.a fire ship,” he said. 
“We know the British sacrificed five other 
ships by setting them afire and sailing them 
inte the French fleet that was blockading the 
mouth of the York River. British documents 
from the time indicate that they were pre- 
pared to try again.” 

But why the notches? One of our team 
suggested that the logs were meant to be 
joined together to form beach obstructions. 

It was a good guess and close to the mark. 
Further excavation and extensive research 
revealed the probable function of the logs 
and of the vessel herself: She was a floating 
workshop for Cornwallis’s forces: We found 
scores of partly trimmed logs, beams, and 
planks, most showing no signs of use or 
wear. We also found large quantities of 
wood chips, All these were indications that a 
variety of items were being fabricated for 
other ships or for land fortifications, 

I found support for this theory when I 
asked David Syrett, professor af history at 
City University of New York, tf ships were 
used as workshops at that time. 

“Of course,” Syrett replied. “The British 
prefabricated materials for land fortifications 
aboard ships at Havana and Charleston. 
Then they simply carried them ashore for 
assembly when needed.” 

A dispatch also hints at this activity, “The 
Seamen work with the greatest spirits and 
exertion in cutting down wood for re- 
doubts,” wrote Capt. Thomas Symonds, 









commander of the Yorktown fleet, to Rear 
Adm. Thomas Graves, commander of the 
Royal Navy in America. 

The British controlled the York for 30 
miles upriver from Yorktown. With little 
timber available in Yorktown itself, our ves- 
se] could have hauled material to bolster 
land defenses. 


a OON WE BEGAN to accumulate per- 
sonal impressions of the men who 
had lived and worked on our ship. 
' A team member excavating the 
bosun’ s locker saw a golden glow from the 
dark silt. It proved to be a scrap of yellow 
sitk ribbon froma popular hat decoration 
called a cockade, How appropriate that it 
was found in the bosun's storeroom, | 
thought. [ had just read a description of a 
bosun by English writer John Masefield; it 
said he usually wore “a low top-hat with a 
cockade on one side.” 

Beneath the logs in the forward compart- 
ment we found maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding a winch used for making spun yarn, 
small line used liberally ina ship's rigging. 
Nineteenth-century seaman and author 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., reported that the 
spun yarn winch “may be heard constantly 
going on deck in pleasant weather,” 

In the ship's stern we found the ceramic 
figure of a monkey, two and a half inches 
high with a multicolored glaze (page 619). 

“Why would someone have this on a 
ship?” Lasked Marcie Renner, our assistant 
director for conservation. 

“T think it was.aseaman’s keepsake,” she 
answered. “Something to remind him of 
home. Look at this: It was a whistle, but the 
mouthpiece has broken off. The ceramic 
style is strictly English, and monkeys were a 
common motif in the late 18th century.” 

The nbbon, the monkey, uniform buttons, 
email wooden squares that appear to be gam- 
ing pieces, a fragment from a glass tumbler 
inscribed “hard cider” —all these bepan to 
paint a picture of life on our little ship. 

She probably carriec a small crew —just 
the captain, the-first mate, and a handful of 
seamen. The most experienced sailors would 
handle the tasks of carpenter and bosun. 

The uniform buttons tell us that she some- 
times carried troops, but there are no signs of 
bunks to indicate a lengthy troop-transport 
mission. More (Continued on page 8138) 
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Thirty shoes were 
discovered in the wreck, 
along woith rims of brass 
shoe buckles (right) and a 
chape (above), the back of 
the buckle that holds the 
feather strap in place. 
Glass-and-brass sleeve but- 
tons (right, middle) were 
common in the period, 





== 





Some stray buttons bore 
regimental numbers of foot 
soldiers who may have been 
transported by the ship. 
Both the 22nd and the 
43rd served in campatens 
in Rhode Island, New 
York, and New Jersey. 
But only the 43rd fought 
at Yorkiown.. 
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back draperies in the cap- the blade was missing from 
tain's cabin. The brass the ornate handguard 
handle of a Sheffield (Sottom ) af an officer's 
pocketknife (below) con- sword, which escaped the 
tained a steel blade that shame of swrrender on 
rusted away. Likewise, October 19, 1781. 
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him. Several were repaired with cork plugs 
that were covered by lead patches nailed 
onto the staves. A cooper might have fash- 
honed new staves, but the carpenter probably 
felt that his repairs were just as effective, 
and faster. 

It fell to researcher Linda Brown to make 
a somewhat grisly yet homorous discovery: 
Buried in grain at the bottom of one barrel 
was a rat skull. 

“That's the third rat skull we've found," 
| said. “So much for the oll wives’ tale 
about rats always deserting a sinking ship.” 


ECTION BY SECTION the ship's 
remarkably intact structure began to 
take form, as if we were rebuilding 
her from the top down. In the begin- 

ning we encountered badly deteriorated 

timbers from the upper works, collapsed 
inside the hull in disarray. 

Along part of the starboard side we came 
upon recopmzable features: remains of the 
lower deck—beams, knees, and planking — 
still in place. 

We also found a strange wooden object, 
like a giant ticktacktoe board, propped 
against a partition next to the foremast. 

“What on earth is thate” one of our yol- 
unteers asked when we surfaced. 

"Tt's a complete trestletree assembly," | 
said. “Two pairs of crossed arms that sup- 
port the upper sections of a ship's mast,” 

since trestletrees were used in the upper 
rigeing of ships, they are rarely found intact 
on wrecks. But this one was stowed below 
ond preserved, and because the cross timbers 
are longer than we expected, we can assume 
that this ship's upper masts were longer than 
normal, giving it extra: driving power for its 
heavy cargaes, 

The bow, we found, was built almost as a 
mirror image of the stern, ati unusual mix- 
ture of standard frames anc horizontal tim- 
bers that are called transom pieces in the 
stern and apron pieces in the bow, The teth- 
nique is so rare that our drawings surprised 
J. Richard Steffy of the Institute of Nautical 
Archaeology at Texas AGM University, an 
authority on ship construction, 

“Tohn,” he said, “forgive me, but are you 
sire your ship is really built this wav? I went 
through a number of plans for |8th-century 
British and American ships, and I couldn't 
find a single example like this.” 





Yorkiown Shipwreck 


When the bow and stern were excavated, 
the ceiling planking was removed so that we 
could stucly internal construction and hull 
shape, Using a variety of computer-aided 
techniques, we recorded the location of hull 
features in three dimensions with excellent 
precision and speed, then began to create site 
plans and line drawings. 

Preliminary hull lines graphically depict 
what we have known for some time: Though 
she was small, this vessel was built for maxt- 
mum cargo capacity, Her heavy construc- 
tion, boxy shape, sealed inner planking, and 
the coal in her bilges suggest she was built as 
a collier, probably on England's east coast. 

Colliers are a special, distinctive breed of 
ship. “Their bows,” wrote naval historian 
Basil Lubbock, “were as round as an apple 
and their stempiece often asquare baulk of 
timber,” Our ship, which fits this descrip- 
tion perfectly, seems to be an example of the 
collier brig—a smaller, two-masted version 
of what normally in the 18th century was a 
three-master. 

These lowly bulk carriers had their 
moments of glory. Cook made his historic 
voyages in colliers, and Capt. William 
Bligh’s Bounty also was a converted collier 

Colliers were sometimes preferred over 
other vessels because of their cargo capacity 
and shallow draft; they could sit on the bot- 
tom of the Thames at low tide with a full 
hold of coal, waiting ta be unloaded in Lon- 
don. Colliers were slow, but they were 
strong, and these factors probably came into 
play when our ship was hired by the British 
Navy as a transport 

We estimate she was 170 tons—below the 
Navy Board's 200-ton minimum size— but 
Britain was desperate for ships to maintain 
its War effort. 

Eminent British historian David 
Mactsregor has studied }8th-century mer- 
chant ships extensively. Billy Ray Mortis 
asked him: “Our vessel has some unique 
construction characteristics; what do they 
tell us about her origins?" 

“T'm afraid you'll find that each ship- 
wreck you study from this period is 
‘unique,” " Mac(sregor replied, “because 
there may never have been such a thing asa 
‘normal’ merchant ship. They were all built 
without plans, using information passed 
from one shipwright to the next, and even 
the details of national or local variation ore 
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We have found only part of our shiz 
Cargo and equipment; much of it probably 


Wes removed Octore she was scuttled. On the 


ak 


other hond. Cornwallis's camp had wert 


limited space, and it seems likely to me thal 
Ons essential items such as Weapons, food 
and the ship's instruments would have been 
Inlescled 

Perhaps salvage was a factor. With the 
blessing of George Washington, the French 
conducted limited salvage operations al 
Yorktown after the British surrender, And 


the three-vear-ole ¥Yster shells attached to 


the Buried timbers of our ship tell us that she 


WHS not CoMmf letely silted ot Cf jor al 





apt | 
that lone after he: sinking, =o other items 


Picky have been removed by local resident 


(Jur vessel undoubtedly carried fon | AT | 
OLED SUppites and Transported troops when 
needed, (ince at Yorktown, she most likely 
served as a workshop, [like to think that the 
ship s carpenter was also called upon to 
serve Lhe fleet and even the army ashore 

The excavation 14 finished, but cur 
research has only begun. This ship was just 
Lh PEEVE Car LIPS. 1 a Bimyor riod Levent, 
DuUL how she will be remembered. Now we 


must move from the water to the laboraton 


| 


And archives and complete the task of bring- 


ing the = 


cinlly her carpéntet, back to life Cj 





up and her versatile crewmen, espe 
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od 16 vasters 1880 feat). 
Frozen in stone, fossil 
remains of coelacanth fish 
have been identified in 
ly 400 million years, No 
years old, leading scien- 
tists to believe that coel- 
Then in 1938 a South 
African fishing trawler 
brought a specimen up in 
its nets, and the hunt for 
another live coelacanth 
Was Of: 
Last year, using a two- 
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an ancient lava flow, a 
coelacanth appears to “stand” 
in the sub’s viewing port under a pair 
of powerful floodlights, the bulky blue 
fish seemed oblivious of our presence. 
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Notional Oren 
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ATU BALES T 

ie (ourtenay- 
spotted the first 

catch 


BRGoOENDAHY 
Varo 
Latiner 

cotlacanth in a tray. ler < 
ht the South Afr 
Lotcdon im Lecember 1938. The 
fish, later mounted, is displayed 
behind her inthe East London 


dan port of Est 


Muséum (left). 

Buicalizing that she hod seen 
Y Tish, the 4 
MSA Curator sent a sketch to 
Professor [_L.B. Smith, a noted 





no Orginar WOLILE 


che Ts15t And ichthyologist ad 
Khodes Universi ty i 
town, South Africa 


bentiiied it 4 


Larahams- 
sith 
.a coelacanth, but 
ered 


of an entirely new Genus 


neces Irom any recorded ms 
fossils. He panied it Latomeria 
chainmnae for tts discoverer and 
the mouth of the Chalumna 

wer, Where il was captured 

By thé tine Sith treached 
ast the coelacanth’: 
soft parts had been ciecorded 


He sine hed a ca 


pea On, 


mip nr Oo) 


lncanth, dis 
tributing thousanes of handhills 
Portuaiese, ancl 


find & second coe 


in Penelieh, 
French along the eastern Afri- 
can const and neighboring 
LSianics show Ine a picture af the 
rsh and offering 2 reward 
Finally'in 1952 Smith heard 
from the captain of a 
schooner, Eric Hunt 
of the handbills 


trading 
below left. 
Hunt 


beet ohtained ic oe lac anth [roam 


With cre 


a fisherman in the Comoro 
islands and was keeping it, 
sulted and mjected with preset 
for Smith. Would the 
Prolessor come as quickly as 


VRIIVE 


maser lilies? 

It was the chance of w life 
but SMmIth fartl @ proolem 
bilo 


LiMTe, 
He was more than 2 
meters (1,550 miles) from the 
Comoros, and there were no 
COMMS 
thon. 
prime 
Ketrieving the : 


cial flights. In despern- 
Sith Alrica - 
Deaniel F. Mia 


oe | ACAn thy, 


e turned ti 
minister 
lan 


Coelacanihs, the Fisk That Time Forgot 


i: 


smith explained, wis a matter 
(ould the 
EOVEInment Spare an army air 
oF Veithin 3. 
hours he wes on hie wey 

The sertal ochyssey of Smith 


and the coelacanth was front- 


of national interest 


Crait for aflew day 


Dae news around the world 

Cin the return flight from the 
Comoros, Smith refused to be 
separated from fis poze. During 
refueling t 


ate ( be] fi 


— = rT] 
| Pees 


hops Ti 


elegy beste the cry 


Aryc] 
center), On the triumphal return 
to Lane Lown, Smith unpacked 
be treasure (below before his 
wife, Margaret, and an apmore 
CLEVE PIM minister 

L sks | une I showed some of 
our film footare to Margaret 
then a widow and a can 
Cer Palen ih a South African 
“lhe ti 


Smith, 


she had 
fish iin 
OW the circle of my 
life hos closed,” she 


Liaty F 


hospital cl th 


always wanted to see the 
ncoon 
Sec haa ppe~ 


ant ciel 


Vv. hare moths 
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pak 1 Mifare Miho iLkes. ECA 
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LIKE CARBON COPIES, the tail of 
a live coelocanth (left) and a 

left) virtually mateh. The fin 
ead se been deporg 





Survivor ol the ages 


endured such an immense 

change as coelacanths. ‘The cut- 
away drawing of a present-day 
specimen (left) seems almost 
identical with the 140-miilion- 
year-old fossil (left, bottom) 
found in a quarry in southern 
West Germany. It is that ex- 
traordinary lack of change that 
enabled Professor J.L.B. Smith 
in Grahamstown to identify the 
coelacanth caught in South Afri- 
ea. in 1938 from a rough sketch, 
although he had never seen a 
live specimen. 

Coelacanths first appeared on 
earth about 400 million years 
ago, Most of the prehistoric life- 
forms shown on the chart at 
right, like dinosaurs, arrived 
later and survived for a shorter 
period of time. Studying the 
biology of coelacanths and their 
closest living relatives, lungfish, 
may eventually shed light on a 
Vital stage of evolution —name- 
ly, the time when some creature 
and walked or crawled, how- 
ever unsteadily, upon the land. 

Among the oldest known fos- 
ouibitateda cohabitor and 
156 is a group charac- 
sasinec bi fins that had their 
own muscular and skeletal sys- 
tems, such as the fins of the 
vive. They are the closest living 
relatives of that earliest, though 
still unknown, amphibian. 

There is a great deal more to 
learn. Why have coelacanths 
remained virtually unchanged 
for cons? What environmental 
conditions enabled these passive, 
almost sluggish creatures to 


JP esses such am 











survive for what Professor 
Smith calculated were 30 mil- 
lion generations? 

Coelacanth fossils have been eo 
found in both freshwater and | CR 
saltwater deposits, Latimeria F 
is known only in the Indian 
Ocean. What is its total world 
population? Is there a living 
some other part of the world? EOF MNOSAURS ‘TER ASSIC 
A 19th-century silver religious | 
artifact, found in Spain in 1965, 
seems to be a representation of 
a coclacanth. But how did its 
what a coelacanth looked 
like? At that time the fish was 
known, if at all, only from a 
handful of fossils, 

The waters where we encoun- 
devoid of prey. Although we 
never saw the animal feed, 
remains of squid and fish have 
been found in dissected speci- 
coelacanth’s survival lies in 
its very difference from fast- 
swimming, “high tech” fishes. 

Since it could not compete for 
ably retreated to depths where 
lack of food. 

We found coclacanths only 
at night and usually at depths 
between 170 and 200 meters, 
though we followed one fish 
from 192 meters up to 117 me- 
ters and then back again. But 
the fish apparently lives in even 
deeper and cooler water during 
the day. Does it survive there 
between feedings by slowing its 
metabolism to conserve energy? 
That is only one of many mys- 
teries still surrounding this 
incredible fish. 
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PAUTTIAG BT RATIONAL SELOGRAPHIC ARTIST WILLIAM H. BOWD (FACING Paci, TOF); 


TRAE LINE BY RALLY J. BESS 
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American 
helps us see Europe 





rom 


a special point of view. 
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The drive to succeed is deeply 
ingrained in the American character. 

It means more than just wanting to 
get by, It means warting to get ahead, 

As Cticorp and Crtbank, we under- 
Stand this determination to succeed, 
For over 175 years we've helped 
peome across the LS, and around the 
world see their ideas of success 
become reality, 

Today, we are already helping one 
in every five Amencan families to build 
a better life. We make more home- 
mortgage loans and more student | 
loans, and provide more MasterCard 
and Visa cards than any other com- 
pany. Facts that have made us America's 
largest financial services corporation. 

We also do business with more 
businesses than any other financial ser 
Vices Company. (At home and in over 
90 countries around the word, } 

Our corporate, government and 
financial institution customers constant- 
ly need to move information and money 
behween counties and time zones, 

oo We created the most advanced wortd - 
wide financial telacommunications 
network to help them do it quickly. 
efficiently. 

That's typical of the innovation 
we consistently try to bring to our 
CLStomers. 

Next time you or your company have 
d financial need—any size, any place, 
any time —let us put our energy. 
our resources, and above all our people 
to work. on ft 

We'd like you to get to Know us better 
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Members and staff: 


a tradition of loyalty 





























'D LIKE TO SHARE with you 
two letters that show how 
persona the relahonship can 

be between those of vou who 

have supported the Soctety for 
a0 tiuany Veurs and those of uw 
who have worked on your be- 
half, We may not alwavs know 








each other by name, but we 
towch each other's lives, making 
us feel we ore members not of a 
sockety but of a family 

“T was only six when photo- 
mraphs in a GEOGRAPHIC article 
about gliders greatly intrigued 
and inspired me,” writes Ron- 
aid KR. Mever, Jr., of Sacra 
mento, California inight), “hh 
moved me to set & goal that, 
over the years, often seemed 
npassibie, “Fwo years azo | be: 
came an Air Force instructor pi- 
lot. For me flying is the ultimate 
freedom —a dream come true 
The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC tn- 
epired that dream.” 

Heacly stuff, these dreams 
They may come full-grown or 
blossom quietly in the heart 
Consider the story of Dawn 
wane Hatten of Rureka 
Cahfornia 

“One of my first memories is 
sitting of my grancdfather’s lap 
while he read to me from NaA- 
THONAL GEOGRAPHIC,” 
writes. “[ had the honor of re- 
moving the wrapper, Then we 
read from the front of the maga- 
Hite Straieht throuch te the 
back, Tam dyslexic and found 
learning to read very difficult, 
Grandoe used the GEOGRAPHIC 
Lo prove to me that learning to 
read ts worth any effort. The 
day | read NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC to hitn for the first time 
wos htriumph for bot 

“Three vears ago Grandpa 
diced. He was my best friend 
and [ miss him $0 very much 
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oT eee oie Pe Ba 


Billed 


Sow te look forward to reading 
SATION AL (:k(Mi RAPHE 
the front straight to the back to 


(reir 


cur seven-year-old son. [ know 
Grandpa would approve.” 

And soit continues, this rela- 
tionthin we have, from one ¢en- 
eration to the next. Rooted in 
curiosity about the world, it has 
Intertwined our interests for 100 
wears. My grandfather dedicated 
fy Vears Lo the Society, my fa- 
ther 52 vears, anc so it = grati: 
fying to me thata tradition af 
lovalty also endures among our 
members. More than 29,000 of 
You have ten with ws for St) 
years or more, nearly 350,000 
for 30 Vears or more, 

We recently honored seven 
members of the staff who to- 
gether have given 287 years of 
distinguished service to the Soci 
ety, You ve seen some of their 
names in Society publications 
for decades: Luis Marden has 
written and photographed for 
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the magazine since 1$34; pho- 
tocrapher Joseph Bavlor Rob- 
erts contnibuterl to 72 articles 
from 1936 to 1967. 

Cithers mace their mark be- 
hind the scenes: Joe Barlett (46 
vears on the staff) by insizting 
Won perfection m printing 
quality; Catherine Truebloodl 
[42 years) by defily keeping muil- 
lions of membership records it- 
tact; Ray Rankin (46 years) by 
maintaining our Membership 
Center Building in top form; 
Joanne Hess (32 vears) by guiding 
the development of our Aurlio- 
visual Services: and Catherine 
Hart by lending her grace and 
expertise to the Cartographic 
Division for 46 years: 

[t's my pleasure to recognize 
their contributions here, for it is 
dedication like theirs that in- 
spires the extraordinary loyalty 
of cur members and belps keep 
Alive the dreams we share 44 8 
Society, 
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Introducing the all new Chrysler New Yorker. 
Ime oe UR isi rea -aiaigce 
Welle \e\ a) ela en arene) (eames 


Aa aialiecer 


Elegance. Luxury Front-wheel drive technology Hectronic fuel-injected V-4 power 
And Crystal hey the ultimate owner care program. Everything. 


* Advanced front-wheel drive 
* Powerful new V-6 engine 
*Flectronic fuel injection 


* Four-wheel disc anti-lock braking system" 


* Selt-leveling suspension 

* Crystal Clear paint 

* Adjustoble front and rear seat hecdrests 
* Power rock-and-pinion steering 

* Automatic temperature air conditioning 
* Power six-woy drivers seat 

* Mark Cross leather seating 

*Reorseat stereo headphone contrals 

* Flectronic instrument panel 

* Flectronic speed control 

* On-board travel computer 

* Crystal Key owner core 


“Sone items ane ophonal. or not avediabinon corte mode. "Sem decile 
Fainchons apply Crystal Kary not ovetebie on Taro moxie, BIUCKLE LP 


THE CRYSTAL KEY PROGRAM. BETTER OWNER 
CARE THAN EVEN ROLLS ROYCE OR MERCEDES. 

. | * 5-yeor'50000-mile Basic Warranty" 
on entire cor You toke core of normal 
maintenance, odjusiments and wear 
items, we fake core of the rest..the works. 
No ifs, ands, buts of deductibles. 

* ?-yeor/70,000-mile Protection Pian' 
covers engine and powertrain, 7 years/ 
IO0.000 mites on outer body rustthnough. 











for any questions on Vy 
warranty or service. cinyste| A AO 
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CHRYSLER, DRIVING TO BE THE BEST. 
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AVELING TO A 
AND WE'LL BE THER 
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LOT OF PLACES THIS SUMMER. 
TO CASH YOUR CHECKS. 





SOUTH CAROLINA {ST NATIONWIDE 
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WELL TREAT YOU WITH RESPECT, CONCERN AND UNDERSTANDING. BUT DON'T WORRY, YOU'LL GET USED TO IT” 








money going overseas 
to hey foreign oil. How 
much? 


In M987, the US. pad foreign 


countries nearly £40 billion 
for oil; that’s 23°. of our 
record-high trade deficit 
lran alone received over 
$700 million: That's enough 
money to buy aver 20 new 
fighter planes for the lranion 
Air Force. A very unpleasant 
thought 

To stop this money drain 
and reduce our trace deficit, 
we must further reduce cur 
need for foreign oil We've 
alreacly muce significant 
progress. The 109 plants in 
Amenca making checirichy 
with nuclear energy replace 
oi, Every year, they reduce 
our tide deficit by $5 billion. 
Burt if we want our economy 
to CONtNUE tO grow, 
then we must 
do even 
more, 








‘Trouble ahead 


Blectniciiy use has increased 
in ail but-2 of the last 50 
yeuts, Bur while dernaned is 
definitely growing, cur 
ability to mect that demon, 
without using even more oil, 
is nit growing. Hy 1992, all 
nuclear energy plat 
CONSTTUICTION In This-country 
Will be completed, To meet 
the electricity demuind of the 
next decade will require 
either using mone foreign ofl 
to produce electricity or 
building: power pliunts thd 
use energy grown here at 
home, like nuclear onergy, 


our money home 

Even though most Americins 
believe that nuclear eneney 
will comiinuc tO play an 
energy future, ni new nih | 
ee fer plants are paoaborig 

nit planned, At present, 
too many financial, 
political, licensing and 
regulatory unceriaintics 
stand in the way of 
America’s further 
developing its 
nuclear energy 
reaCGUrce’s, 






can "heip cae ouavonsele a 
dependence on foreign oil. 
Nuclear electric esi have 
ireadty saved meric over 
4 billion barrels of 0 

$105 billion in foreign: oil 


payments, 


lf nuclear vis pomp 
to continue to ancl fuel 
America’s heh we Must 
plan forit now 


if you'd fee more 
information on making 
America more energy 
independent, big te) the 
U.S. Council for Energy 
Awareness, PO. How 66104, 
Dept, FDO4, Washington, 
D.C. 20045, 


Information about energy 
Ame ca-can COUNT On | 
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Bufiy-headed Marmoset Genus: Callithrix 
heed and body. average 220mm, fall, 
Habitat: Mountainous forests in soutneastern Braz 


Photographed by Luiz Claudio Mango 
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One of the greatest roles of photography 15 to 
record and preserve images of the worid around 
us worthy to be handed down as a heritage for al 
generations. A photegraph captures that elusive 
moment when the rarely seen butty-headed mar 
maset pauses Dnefiy to eat its newly caught prey. 

With its diminutive sie, restricted range and 
hrmted number, the buffy-headed marmoset is ex: 
tremely difficult to sight as it scampers through the 
lower forest canopy and understory. Very little ts 
known about this tiny pnmate, which is Brazil's 
most endangered marmoset, but it is presumed to 
live in small groups and to feed on insects and 








EOS 620-650 


The New auvtorocus SLR Cameras 
More than autofocus 
More than ever 


fowiceos Adult size: Length of 
Adult weight: 250) —s5ihy 
Surviving number: Linknown 


Speeches: 






‘ildlife as Canon sees it 


fruits. Threatened by the destruction of its forest 
habitat, the buffv-headed marmoset requires the 
continued protechon of the reserves where it shl 
remains. Like most endangered species, its future 
depends on mankind's ability to live im harmony 
with the natural worid., 

An invaluable research tool, photography can 
contribite to a greater awareness and understand 
Ing of the buffy-headed marmoset and how it lives 
within its natural environment. 

And understanding is perhaps the singie most 
Important factor in saving the bufty-heaged mar: 
moset and all of wildlife 











Canon 


verything about Trane XL, 1200 


central air conditioners and XL 1200 


Weathertron” heat pumps is quality 
Including air conditioning enere 


efficiency up to 50% greater tha rn the 


unit mn your home* 

But the most comforting fea- 
ture of the Trane XL, 1200 may 
be its exclusive 1) year limited 
Will ret ¥ On the CONT Weseea? afl cl 
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as most others, 
Ask an authorized 
iby ine dealer for complete 
warranty details. Ask, too, about all 
the quality feacicn that made our 
extraordinary warranty possible. 
m Find your local Trane dealer in 
the Yellow Pay ures, The ‘Trane 


& OMI PANY. 


An Amercan-Stancdard company 
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Centennial 
The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC first caught my 
attention as a young boy some 40 years ago, It 
opened up a world of adventure, environmental 
concems, and a tolerance for the variety of cul- 
tures that people of the earth create. Eventually 
it inspired meé to acquire an A.B: and M.A. in 
geoxraphy. Your staff should feel proud of the 
achitvements you have shared with others. 
JoHN B. PASsSERELLO 
Sacrmmento, Californra 


When I first opened your glossy pages many 
vearsawoin distant Malaya, l knew I hada friend 
to drive away boredom and worry, to give coun- 
sclandinstruction, Some frends fall out over tri- 
Nes, others part for their own good reasons; we 
have been forcibly separated by the war and its 
aftermath, What a pleasure to see you again after 
many vears, ‘Time has notedrained your vigor nor 
daunted your spint. Congratulations on your 
centennial jubilee. 
Perea TehAt 


Bratislava, Ceerhorlownbia 


Australia 
Thank you for the all-Australia issue (February 
1988). Such o large diverse country deserves a5 
much in its bicentennial year. My fascination 
With Australia sprang 30 years ago from an un- 
likely source: the mystery novela of Arthor Up- 
field, cach set in a-different part of the country. 
Against minutely observed and described land- 
scapes, Upfielcl’s half-Aboriginal detective, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, revealed his own and his 
COUntrymen s compiles personalittes as he went 
About his police work, 

NANCY 5. SHEDD 

Petersburg, Pennsylvania 


[ compliment the staffinvolved in the February 
issue, The articles were a well-balanced combi- 
nation of history, geography, sociology, and 
scenery. Dhe photo essavs were unusual. Here is 
ane teader who supports the evolution of the 
migarine into one that takes a realistic look at 
societies, including the warts. You cannot prop- 
eriy present a picture of the world if vou pretend 
nothing ts wrong anywhere: 

GEORGE M. STERN 

Valley Cottage, New Fork 


Asanaturalist and regular visitor to Australia, 
was disappointed in not secing such significant 
scenic areas as the tropical and subtropical ram 
forests of Queensland, the dramatic Blue Moun- 
thins National Park (the “Grand Canyon of 
Australia’), or the stately temperate forests of 
the Perth and Melbourne regions. 

THomas C. SOUTHERLAND, JR. 

Princeton, New Jersey 


The single-focus format results in either pleasing 
or displeasing entirely most members. Normally 
[find at least one article of interest. Having not 
the slightest interest in Australia, this issue was, 
for mt, a waste of one-twelfth of my membership 
for the-year. 

Davin A. MONTGOMERY 

Pleasant Dale, Nebraska 


When our | l-vear-old son Bryan started reading 
about Australia, [ didn’t see or hear him for a 
couple of hours. | peeked in his room and saw he 
was transiixed, reacling the text and studying the 
photographs. He looked up and said, “IT want to 
to to Australia!” No travel guide could have 
brought the same gleam to his eves. Thank you 
for the inspiration, 

ESTHER STEIN 

Brootwilie, New Fork 


The principle of entropy, the tendency of svatems 
to lose complexity and energy, is well known in 
physics. Your map supplement on Australia 
shows it applies to cartography as well. The map 
lacks a reference grid of latitude and longitude, 
the Tropic of Capricorm, and the outer limit of 
the continental shelf, In your Australia map of 
February 1979, 1 find those details, plus a more 
generous scale and roughly six times as many 
place-names. I find your March 1942 map is of 
even larger scale with proportionately more 
place-names and an index. You have produced a 
pretty poster bul no. map 

ANTHONY F. WILLIAMS 

Seattle, Woshineton 


Asa geology student, I appreciated the satellite 
image on the Traveler's map, Congratulations. 
ROBERTO FIORE 
fucolena, ftaly 


Like many Aussies, vou have aavdney bias, Mel- 
bourte is clissier, more livable, and blessedly 
non-(alifornian! Your map should include Kar- 
ratha, a planned city that has quickly grown out 
of a cattle station on the west coast, 
JouN AND Pec UNpERWwooD 
Buskirk, New Fork 


Page 188 states that literacy in Australia is virtu- 
ally 100 percent. [checked with the Australian 


Nanonal Geographic, June 1988 





High Commission in Ottawa, whith saiclstate- 
tice for 1 98t-eive the functional literacy level as 
00 percent, including the Aborigines. 

C. H. WHITELEY 

Cittaua, Cyitario 


Coeur fie re cone Sho the Awiuiralian Bureau uf 
Statistics. Clearly, agencies differ. 


Mr. ‘Terrill overlooked 33 percent of the Austra- 
lian population, the Irish Australians. They, 
alone with bis English working class, occupied 
many an “innocent” convict ship, One gets the 
view that it was Mother Engiand’s children wie 
id it all gingle-handedy, Bunk, 

RONALD DD. KUHN 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





Toupdate: Sir Joh Bjelke-Petersen ic now the ex- 
premierofOQueenslind, forced outefoffice by his 
own National Party in November 1987. What 
precipitated his removal was his willingness to 
give Japanese investment interests the right to 
develop choice publicly owned land on (Queens: 
land's shores, Public outrage was 90 great that 
the heal was stopped 

BERYL B. WOMACE 

Logue Vesta, Texas 


The photograph on pages 254-5 shows Camps 
Bay, Cape Town, with Lion's Head in the back- 
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eround [not Lane Horn). South Aten was in- 
tinlly favered ws the destination of the convict 
chips — until residents of Cape Town protested 
How different history might have beet, 
ANTHONY BRADLOW 
Henley on Thome, England 


have lived in (Queensland for 30 years and have 
never seen rain forest clear-felled by logeers 
page 704) This may be privately owned blocks 
heme prepared for agricultural purposes where 
loggers are called in to salvage timber, The 
Qhucensiand State Forestry uses only selective 
lagring matiagement anc <o successfully that in 
10 to 40 vears the logged areas regenerate and are 
virtually tmdistinguishable from virgin rair 
forest 

MICHAEL LOCKYER 

Roavenshoe, Ouecnslind 


Cervel, And bee erred sAeton near [atl i med 
imciwded, of steted, in the forest proposed for 
world Heritage profection, 


“Child of Gondwana” bv Joseph Judge is the 
most descriptive article | have reac about the 
breakup of (rondwoana, The excellent diagrams 
explain Lhe concept to tie lay person, vetLire also 
interesting to those familiar with plate tectonics 
FRED DOWNEY 
Si. Jos, Neon Lon 
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streams, climbing mountains, plowing threugh bliz~ 

zards, humming down ———, ‘f Rm ic 
4x4 Chevy $-|10) lazer ‘comes cor 
Insta-Trac, to let Keon shit = 
to 4WD High and back at arr 


more power to tow, more power to whisk you to — | 








ole fuel-inject Ve srtec V6 power. Il tebe vee 
alms itch and our Wael beat fastes 
~ Very, very quickly 









if D Latenet a Best-backed Blararn ever. ieee 
t mile powertrain warranty protection an 
ericenatad Uy citi 6 years or 100,000 Bal esl nae =" 
Sinelaieanae through protection prom o ect 
re Fc gem pincer built into every new Chevy 5-70 














ENGINES DESIGNED TO AEROSPACE TOLERANCES 


The logic is bulletproat. The more sophisticated engine on the road today. Especially those engines 
the engine, the more sophisticated the fel must be equipped with knock sensors (whose computer 

And while many engines are so sophisticated will retard the spark when it senses a knock: but 
at the expense of a sudden drop in power.) 


tte can o Mmipensate formany fuels, Exwon 93 
Supreme unleaded premium pasoline 1s so Exxon's unique XCL-12" component 


lo 
sopnishcate i itcan COM pensalé DOr Many engines, ensures the fuel will flow throwrh fuel injector 


The reason 1s simple We see tuel as an openings as small as 2/1000 of an inch, in 


extension of the en ala] 48 Precision PcIULD Rei Precise i the Wily’ the micri IPT AES SOS that rien 


that must interact with otner . PACS 4 QuUIpMent the fipel svsterm intended. Even if thi OPenines 
[ts 93 octane, clean-enpine formula ETE | logged due to the use of other fiels 


elrminates fuel-related hesitahon in nearly every Exxon $3 Supreme will have them clean atter as 
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SHOULD HAVE A FUEL THAT IS EQUALLY EXACTING. 


ithe as one tanktful of gas. So not only is Exxen 99 davs the casoline will Va porine e properly eo Viotir 


Supreme able to prevent this problem, itisalso sar will start quickly and accelerate when yor 
able to repair it pte it to 

lo keep your eneme trom being at the oo, if you're dniving.an engine designed 
Pre, if the weather, Exxon fuels are fine-tuned [io eye Space lolerarnc bs fil EL tt up ith the 
hor climates as well as engines. Fine-tuned every Precision equipment th: 1 respec ts that fact 
month for 2] geographic regions to ensure the Exxon 93 Supreme 
fuel delivers the proper performance wee = US turn the key 
regardless of weather, altitude, orseason, @ ie : al 
50 0n a hot day the gasoline won't evapiitate 


In the tuel lines causing vapor lock. And on oold \ , 93 me 
al Ph =_ z 


Precision equipment for precision engines. 





|ELF-TAUCGHT photographer 
JAMES NACHTWEY (riznt) 


has concentrated since 15s] 


on the world = hot Spots frat 
Northern Ireland to Afghani- 
stan, Lebanon, Israel, Sri Lan 
ka, and. for us, Nicaragua ane 
in this issue Guntemain. He 
realized that even at those lar 
flung locations he was showing 
one story, 
became his Main concern 


and injustice —are at work in 
every conflict,” he believes 

* Readers should see the hard 
images and be shaken out of 
their equilitriam. No one 
should be let off the hook.” 


A WATERY CLASSROOM at Rast 
(Carolina University tawe@it stu- 
dents how to map and excavati 
shipwrecks before they worked 
at Yorktown. As¢ietant Profes- 


and the nature of war 
"The 
same dvnamics—the fear, grief, 








sor Gorton P. Watts designed a 
fiberglass wreck, dubbed the 
Stneeniine, duplicating such 
details of woolen sasling ships 
a5 spikes ane tool marks, for the 
Maritime History and Under 
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Water Research Program at the 
Greenville, North Carolina, 
campus. Says photographer 
BATES LitrieHaALes, himself a 
veleran diver, “This pool had | 
evervthing but the silt” 














At 57, Roger Cornell discovers the freedom of owning 
an ultralight, and a mutual fund from The Prudential. 


“Em young... Lintend to fly, That's the way to go. | mean, when vou've got 
control, you can do what you want. Here | was, | had leased out the farm, [had some 
money. So I checked around to different com pames. But The Prudential rep asked 
all the right | questions. Like what I had, what I needed, what [ wanted ta do. Then, 
he came up with a mutual fund to do the job. With Prudential, | feel like | can take 


Care of my self. fi) ‘Pets 


Let The Prudential help you 
discover the financial = atlcteae sth im 





Pe ise send me a iree | Cop a | 


The ee nites fi ines 


best suit your needs. For Roger, 

Included a variable universal life soley V, 
plus homeowners insutance and a @uaran 
teed-return CD. For our free brochure 
about The Prudential’s financial prod 

ucts and services, call 1-ROO-422-900)1, 
ext. 482, or send in the coupon. 


Ls meeed ba The Prudential Haak aid ‘Trost Con [eat 
Ineestrnie (4 peceiects are avaskehle thr gn Fn BOC LTE 
Loriotaiam. Newark, Mi] Th nmwmes ar subnaueri rt 
Prugesiial, © (64 The Prucential ineuronce (ung ul Aerie 
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for 2 SLITprising look ab th rises. onl ; 


Livitie lar! ariireals rT LIT a CoN 


Fink Cub whl Reps Diese O-Ton Bens 


with huge flipping curs, 400-peund 


trunks, and 5)/o-inch-widke toes cor ce 
CTH wa 

lad ont Ofber Sunedirys in fume 
LZ. soar over Panuime with migrating 


wks us FAPLORER observes their 


enormous fiving power from 2 specially 


built motorized glider, Then on June 19 











PNCMIMiCH 2 Dope With 


' Ba t 5 . 
MOTTE ih ew Uniti fhe 


Cannibals.” And June 26, pourne, 


Australia during its bie 


nil meer some of the 


Propane Anas 
Every Sunday 
9pm. bP on 

superstation 1 BS 
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11 Laas ee good enough to 


sonata t io do. with fhe 
ere’s usually more chili on the cook 
than sais is in the pot. S 
But with our W Nhitipoo!! 
t WOTTY about it, 


You cook, I'll clean up. My! hus hand and 
he cooks 
Ns Smoot f ceramic COOK: 
| think cleaning is 
ae Mt pt ae ae 
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Ty on 


every i ime he turns 
linner in our VWhh 
Yesterday he forgot t 
| found it, all the splatters a and d spi | 
r Whirlpool self-cleaning 


‘sn r i 
f rj al ig 
Wah a fe Lek FBS: 


Whirlpool will make it nie or they'll 
‘hirlpool promises I'll be 
Ud al ity and periorm 


replace it free. V 
satisiied with the a 
mv new epics Renairs, if needed 


TO ITY Satistactic 


run u unde tne -e them free for UF to a year? 
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fro OTT! ¢ deioning OV 
e floor ‘i ust Wipe the top 


Like hashes like son. My [2-year 


more time in the kitchen than | do Cheers 








Ipdol 


my world 4 little a 
easier’ — 


Whit 


